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THE MUTUAL INTERESTS OF 
ARTISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


E know the Fine Arts 
originated in that love of 
-f ornament which is inhe- 
rent in our nature, and of 
which distinct traces can 
be found in the lowest 
depths of barbarism and 
the most unintelligent 
forms of ae life. We 
cannot trace their progress 
from the cradle to matu- 
rity, because their infancy 
was coincident with the infancy of general huma- 
nity; tradition alone preserves imperfect memorials 
of a time when the art of recording was unknown. 
It is also singular, that the most ile specimens of 
ancient Art con been more perfectly preserved than 
those of the most solid and durable materials ; we 
have Egyptian vases of greater age than granite sta- 
tues, and Etrurian pottery more antique than Etru- 
rian tombs. Comparing the relics of the past with 
the discoveries made in lands revealed to us at dif- 
fere .t stages of civilisation, we are led to conclude 
that the moulder preceded the statuary ; that sculp- 
ture was in its origin merely a plastic art, and that 
utility had more influence over its early progress 
than the realisation of ideality. 

There appears to us, then, a natural and early 
connection between the pursuits of the Artist and 
the Manufacturer. In the primary ages both were 
combined in one person ; through periods of progress 
they advanced concurrently ; and to ensure the per- 
fection of both, the bonds by which they are united, 
instead of being relaxed, should be drawn closer - 
ther in mutual alliance. The Artist offers to the 
Manufacturer the conception which is sure to com- 
mand the homage of the public ; the manufacturer 
enables the artist to give his conception not merely 
a local habitation in material reality, but an exist- 
ence which admits of its being known, appreciated, 
admired and applauded. e have abundant evi- 
dence that the greatest artists of their day furnished 
designs for the vases and bronzes of Greece, Etru- 
ria, and southern Italy. The Cartoons of Raffaelle 
testify that the greatest of modern painters did not 
disdain to become a designer for the workers at the 
loom and the embroidery frame; Benvenuto Cel- 
lini developed the purest conceptions of statuary 
with the chasing tool ; and the revolution which our 
Wedgewood worked in the English potteries, was 
= ey ay = one: by y teva and yey a 

here is, then, nothing derogatory to ighest 
Art in lefiding its aid to decorate objects of ie. 
The sculptor does not lower his position when he 
supplies a model for the moulder in iron, brass, sta- 
por fh aes or an Gone substance in which 
casts may en. e painter no wa’ oe 
from his dignity when he furnishes cons iful pat- 
terns to the manufacturer of furniture cottons, of 
muslins, of chintzes, or of paper hangings. Artists 
ret ge teachers ; and it is rey duty, as baa og 
eir interest, to aim at givi greatest possi 

extent and publicity to their {nstrustions. 

Nowa t but silent revolution has been taking 
place in the production and reproduction of works 
of Art for more than a century. The whole ten- 
dency of modern invention is to facilitate the mul- 
tiplication of copies, and to perfect accuracy in 








copying. Even within our own memory these in- 
ventions and discoveries have wrought a wondrous 
change in the tastes and habits of the people ; in 
their power of appreciating works of Art, and their 
readiness to concur in securing uate remunera- 
tion to artists. We all remember Goldsmith’s de- 
scription of the humble ornaments that decorated 
the mantel-piece of the ale-house in his ‘‘ Deserted 


Village ’”’— 
“ The broken tea-cups wisely kept for show, 
Placed o’er the > ’d in a row.” 


But it would be hard to find an ale-house now in 
which the ornaments are not of a more ambitious, 
and we may add of a more instructive, character. 
Plaster-busts of popular favourites, bisques, statu- 
ettes and other pieces of ornament, as estive of 
thought as they are conducive to true decoration, 
are fast increa in the rooms where the rustics 
congregate, even in our most remote districts. The 
Italian boys with their plaster of Paris casts have 
been the precursors to a new school of English 
man ing Art; they have fostered a taste 
beyond their capabilities to satisfy, and Sg) 
a demand beyond their power to supply. Steel 
engraving has produced still more marked and 
more happy results, In Goldsmith’s day the deco- 
rations of the walls of the cottage were 

** The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; ” 
in our own memory, paltry wood-cuts, most detesta- 
bly coloured, such as might suit the taste of the 
subjects of the king of Dahomy, or the aborigines 
of Australia, were a profitable ware at rural fairs 
and markets. They have, for the most part, been 
driven out of the field; the improvement of taste 
has generated a more intense thirst for knowledge ; 
there is a natural desire to know the history of the 
event or place delineated in a favourite picture, 
and to search into the biography of the person 
represented in any portrait which we may chance 


to . 

ow the moral result of this silent revolution has 
not, we apprehend, been fully semper even in 

to cheap Literature, which as yet has out- 

stripped cheap Art. We doubt if there are many 
who have even set themselves to inquire into the 
number of seditious and immoral ballads which 
have been forced to remain in cold obstruction by 
the cheap publications of Chambers, Knight, Park- 
er, and others. We doubt whether enough of 
attention has been paid to the mass of sedition, 
blasphemy, and obscenity, which has been annihi- 
lated by the presence of sound instruction and 
interesting information attainable at an easy rate. 
It is a subject to which unexpected circumstances 
have directed our attention, and we feel as con- 
vinced as we do of our own existence, that the ex- 
tension not merely of literary information, but, at 
least in an equal degree, of artistic taste, will afford 
the philanthropist most powerful leverage for 
securing the moral and social elevation of the 
British people. 7 
We trust in the high and generous feelings of 
British artists; we know that no mere pecuniary 
reward, no title of worldly honour, would be dearer 
to them than the conviction, that, while they la- 
boured for fame with posterity they were also contri. 
buting to the intellectual and moral advancement of 
the generation in which they live and move and 
have their being. If we other motives, 
lower in kind, but still not destitute of practical 
importance, it is not because we despair of the 
efficacy of the nobler influences, but because we are 
anxious to show, that what we urge is not only 
desirable, but also feasible and practicable. 
The multiplication of the copies of a work of Art 
is an extension of the fame of the artists, from the 
applause of some score of amateurs, to the honest 
appreciation of some thousands, and perhaps mil- 
lions of his countrymen. While the noble and 
wealthy possess the splendid original in marble, 
alabaster, or bronze, the value of th origit hao 
deteriorated to the possessor e multip on 
of statuette copies ; while By bee of the artist is 
infinitely extended, and his share in the education 
of his coun en ie ccnane | increased, His 
chances of ee ae ee ee, ; ina 
country like England, where skill, education, and 
intelligence, are constantly raising men from the 
ranks to social position fortune, a future patron 
of Art, and perhaps of the artist, is in course of 
training, when the ang operative is enabled to 
purchase a copy of some me Se ee earl 
productions at a moderate rate. Wilkie could tell, 
and used to tell, the story of a munificent patron 


who had bought a cheap engraving of one of his 
first pictures, when but a eabhe tncilinaie, and 
who, when he became a capitalist, was anxious to 
make the most liberal offers for originals. 

As artists rarely trouble themselves with a study 
of the arts of re-production, they are very liable to 
the error of introducing details into their works, 
which add little, if sages, to the general ef- 
fect and beauty of the whole, but which inter- 
pose many serious obstacles to the process of 
modelling and casting. Now, we are anxious 
that artists should think sometimes of copyists ; 
that the —ew should recognise the existence 
of the modeller, as the painter does of the en- 
graver. Copyright in design secures to him a more 
certain, and a more honourable remuneration, 
than — that could have been gained from the 
lavish liberality of the Medicis, or the extravagant 
caprices of the Bourbon. In Art, as in Literature, 
it will be found that small profits on an extensive 
circulation afford, eventually, better remuneration 
than large profits from a very limited demand. 
Let us not be misunderstood ; we do not wish artists 
to become the servants of manufacturers; we do 
wish them to become their friends and allies; their 
partners in educating the people ; in improving the 
tastes, and consequently, the morals, of the com- 
munity ; in developing the intellectual strength 
and the intellectual resources of the United Empire. 

Art has its high and holy mission; genius and 
talents, whatever may be their form, are given to 
the favoured few, that they may work out the 
sublime pu of Divine Providence—the ad- 
vancement of ‘‘ Glory to God in the Highest,” b 
the promotion of ‘‘ Peace upon Earth, Good Will 
towards Men.’””’ Community in the admiration 
of any excellence is a strong bond of peace; union 
in the love of any ennobling exertion of the human 
faculties is, above all things, efficacious in develop- 
ing and fostering good will. The civilising and 
LT perpen. effects of Art are upon record; they 

id not escape the notice of the Roman poet, whose 
words, though rather hackneyed, we must be ex- 
cused for quoting : 

aa Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 


Heathen Art r ised its great mission of civili- 
sation ; Christian Art in the middle was keenly 
sensible that it had the same high and holy mission ; 
we should be “ dull as the fat weed that rots on 
Lethe wharf,” if we doubted that the Art of the 
nineteenth century, with all its superior means and 
appliances, surrounded by wonders which Science 
has achieved, and miracles which mechanical skill 
has accomplished, should fail to perceive duties, 
and perform functions, that were felt and dis- 
charged in ages of comparative darkness. 

The multiplication of the copies of superior Art, 
so far from degrading the artist, elevates him to 
that position in the hierarchy of social intelligence 
and utility, from which he would inevitably be 
ae if he did not suit the operation of his 
influences on the community to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the age. The parliamentary orator 
of the last century was little known beyond the 
precincts of the House ; a few disjointed ents 
of his eloquence alone crept surreptitiously into 
circulation, indistinctly proving his patriotism, 
and still more feebly representing his ability ; 
Chatham himself is to us little better than a name ; 
now, the night on which the Statesman speaks has 
hardly gone down the sky, the sun of another day 
has scarcely peeped upon the heaven, when the re- 
cords of his words are in the hands of thousands of 
his semaine ~<oeaas as with falcon-flight, 
to the remotest corners of the land. What was the 
influence of the author in the days of Shakspeare ? 
He, the greatest of philosophic poets, he, who 

* scatter’d from his pictured urn, 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


depended so little on readers, and had so little 
sellenes upon any public, save that which could be 
congregated within the walls of a theatre, that 
there is good reason to doubt of his ever having 
intended to collect his immortal dramas for pub- 
lication. Com the position of Shakspeare in 
the reign of Elizabeth, with that of Dickens in 
our own, and the enormous power which authors 
have ed, from the wo increase of the 
facilities for multiplying copies of their works, will 
be so apparent to every one, as to preclude the 
necessity of farther comment. 

Now, we desire for the artist the same means of 
general and extensive influence over his country- 
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men, the same share in contributing to the moral 
and social elevation of his country and js ope, 
which the of mechanical improvement h 
conferred on te orator and the author. Phidias 
contributed as much to the glory, the instruction, 
and the intellectual development of Athens, as 
Zschylus, or Pericles ; but we should be guilty of 
adulation to any modern artist, if we placed 
, in this respect, on a level with Dickens and 
Macaulay. We depreciate not the artist, but we 
his limited means of extension and multi- 
tion; he has fallen back, not absolutely, but 
relatively; he retains his intelligence, but he does 
not keep his influence ; his school increases not with 
the increase of population. ; 

Now, we ask artists to aid us in redeeming for 
Art its due proportion and rightful share in the 
intellectual cies, by which the national mind 
is moulded, formed, and developed. To obtain 
that influence, they must establish such a connec- 
tion between the studio and the factory, as exists 
between the study and the printing press; they 
must extend the range of their genius, and widen 
the circle of popular appreciation. All restriction 
is adverse to the genius of the age, and should Art 
perversely adhere to restriction, it will be lost in 
the undistinguished multitude, from want. of 
strength or followers to make a perceptible party. 
There is not an artist in England who does not 
feel that Art holds not the place it merits in pub- 
lic estimation. But can any man wonder at this, 
who reflects on the few opportunities which the 

bulk of the nation has for acquiring a know- 

of the excellences of Art? Our National 

is of com tively little worth ; our annual 
exhibition of sculpture is displayed in a dark cellar, 
or rather, is hidden there, to prevent its being dis- 
played; and in sober fact, the chief instruction in 


Art attainable by the English public is derived from | 


the display of statuettes, and copies in shop-windows. 

But it been said, ‘‘ there is no use in giving 
the people of England patterns of High Art in their 
manufacture, for they cannot appreciate their 
excellence, and they will not pay the price of 
their production.” 


day. Thediplomatist doubted whether TRUTH would 
be ny in political discussion, just as some 
peop doubt whether taste would be appreciated 
n various forms of manufacture. Addison asked 
the diplomatist, “‘ Did you ever try truth ?’’ and 
we ask the sceptical manufacturer, ‘‘ Did you ever 
try taste?’ Our own experience as journalists 
enables us to contradict those doubts so injurious 
to the character of the English people. Our readers 
are aware that we have added largely to the artistic 
attractions of the Art-Union, and that this in- 
crease of expense has necessitated some increase of 
price. There were many sceptical advisers ready 
with warnings as to the hazard of the experiment. 
We were told that the English taste for Art was 
of that kind which is satisfied with the most infe- 
rior article, provided it can be had at a very low 
oe: but we trusted to the continuance of that 

rovement in the public taste by which we have 
hitherto been borne onwards, and to which, with- 


out vanity, we may boast that this JouRNAL has | 


ly contributed ; and our confidence has been 

rew by a large addition to the number of 
subscribers. 

English manufacturers cannot hide from them- 

selves that the neglect of Art has been the chief 

cause of the notion of inferiority by which English 





* It may not be uninteresting to our readers to know 


that the circulation of our Journal bas gradually increased 


with that increase of taste, which we have laboured to ad- 
vance ; and that our own advantages have augmented in 
proportion to the improvements it was our duty to promote. 
The circulation of the Art-Union during the first year of its 
existence—nine years ago—was under 1000; it varied be- 
tween 1000 and 2000 during the four succeeding years; it 
then increased to 4000; in the year 1846, it was raised to 
7000; im the year 1847, it had much more than doubled 
that amount; and we commence the year 1848 with a still 
more largely augmented circulation. Much of this advance 
is no doubt attributable to the improved, and greatly more 
expensive, character of the Publication; but much of it is 
unquestionably owing to enlarged interest in the subject, to 
the added power of appreciating excellence, and the increased 
desire to preduce, and to procure, improvements in every 
branch of Art. —Ed. 


This reminds us of an anecdote | 
told of Addison and a celebrated diplomatist of his | 


fabrics have long been branded. We grant that 
within the last few tu yl oyenenens 
of improvement have roug , 
English porcelain, for instance, has been advanced 
as much beyond the stage in which Wedgewood 
left it, as he raised it above the state in which he 
found it. Two years ago we should not have 
compared any flower painting of our potteries 
with a flower painting from Sevres, or any of our 
raised floral decorations with a similar production 
from Dresden; now we should court the compari- 
son, and seek the rivalry without any dread of the 
issue. It is no great effort of memory to recollect 
a time when, if any man talked of setting up a cast- 
ing in English iron as a rival to a French bronze, 
he would be saluted with shouts of laughter as 
inextinguishable as those of Homer’s fous but no 
one who has seen the castings of Coalbrookdale 
would shrink from inviting competition with the 
iron of Berlin or the bronze of Paris. Not less 
marked is the advance in our embroideries and 
textile fabrics, in our — muslins and furniture 
cottons, in our carpets and our per-hangings, in 
our cabinet-work and in our Sones of domestic 
decoration. Such progress would not have con- 
tinued, as it obviously and undeniably has done, if 
improvement had not been practically found to pay. 
Every exertion to increase artistic excellence has 
been remunerated by public appreciation and pa- 
tronage, and would haye been still more amply 
remunerated had the artistic education of the 
public eye been more perfect and complete. 
Artistic improvement in manufactures has created 
an entirely new school of Architecture in London. 
Assuredly there are few whose memory cannot 
carry them back to the old shop-fronts of the Metro- 
lis. They remember the small dingy panes, the 
all frame-work, like the gratings of a prison, 
and the miserable 7 at display of wares, 
| more calculated to repel than to invite purchasers. 
| Now that shopkeepers have got some things worth 
| showing, they have become eager to display them.* 
| Does any man imagine that the plate-glass, rich 
moukiines, and splendid pillars in the shops of 
Regent Street, the New Strand, and Ludgate Hill, 
| would ever have been erected but for the confident 
| belief that repayment would be derived from the 
| gratification afforded to the improved and improvi 
| taste of the people? We may be assured that, if 
| the shopkeeper found his association with the 
| architect a losing concern, the march of plate-glass 
and gilt mouldings would long since have a 
| arrested. Its continued progress is a conclusive 
proof that taste pays; no one, indeed, can doubt 
the fact who walks through the streets of London 
| with his eyes open. 
| If we are asked in what branches of manufacture 
| artists may most beneficially be consulted for the 





| © Already there are several shops in the metropolis es- 
| tablished for the express purpose of exhibiting, with a view 
to sale as well as show, the more attractive productions of 
British Manufacturers ; combined in some cases with those 
| of the foreign manufacturer : we may instance the shops of 
| Mr. Cundall and Mr. Eldred, both in Bond Street ; in each 
of them will be found a collection of remarkable works from 
| several British and Continental manufactories. We may 

safely state that in these cases the experiment has been 

very eminently successful; we believe we may ciaim the 
| merit of having set them the example: indeed they have 

publicly stated as much ; the objects we exhibited in our 

Office window having been largely inquired for, and not 
| being procuratle through our means, naturaliy suggested 
| to active and enterprising tradesmen the policy of obtaining 
them for sale ; and thus originated these shops, which will, 


| 


| no doubt, multiply: when we find they have multiplied 
| sufficiently, we shall consider that our task has been fulfilled; 
| that there will be no longer any necessity for a public ex- 
| posure of such articles at our Office ;—leaving the duty of 
| procuring and supplying them to those who will do so in the 
ordinary exercise of trade. We receive proofs, daily, of the 
avidity with which manufacturers avail themselves of the 
means of obtaining publicity for their works ; such was by no 
means the case a very few years ago: this is mainly attribut- 
able to the advancing spirit of the age, with which all classes 
are compelled to keep pace ; and itis in some degree nodoubt 
owing te the Designs’ Registration Act, which, however im- 
| perfect it may be, affords some security to the inventor or 
| improver. Upon this subject we shall have much to say 
when bringing under notice the approaching Exhibition at 
the Society of Arts.—Ed, 








improvement of production, we should be 
more puzzled to name those to be 

very lengthened list, than those which 
included. Art is not less extensive in its 
Science, and we should be glad to know 
of any branch of a oayy production whi 
benefited by scientific discovery. Cc 
marked traces of its pi in ev i 

our dress, from the hat that covers to 
the patent sole which protects our f ae 
o< patent tiles to our roofs, and concrete to 
oundations ; it has brightened the candle 
lights - to bed, and ae the fire which 

us in the morning et we can, though not 
distinctly, remember a time w ‘ta =a 
much doubt of the remunerative application of 
chemical discovery to the improvement of produe- 
tion, as there is now of the application of Art: 
when the hatter shrunk from all intermeddling 
with his dye-furnace and his glue-pot ; when the 
shoe-maker feared all manner of danger to 
sole; when water-proof hats were deemed as 
visionary as the cap of Fortunatus, and water. 
proof boots or shoes as romantic as 


and fears ; the progress of Art 

be attended with the same impediments, but on 
step in advance is not only so much gained from 
the past, bes shee 0 B ie eahe te 
gain from ture. it m 
truly be said, oS Fe ae 

“ Mobilitate viget, viresque eundo.” 
But in speaking of the im of Art to the 
manufacturer, and of the tonoficial an 
may reasonably and surely be ex; 
formation of more intimate 


we must not forget that there is another large and 
important class most deeply interested in the issue, 
—we mean the operatives. To them we are per- 
suaded that every enlargement of the sphere of 
artistic production, and every consequent extension 
of artistic influence, is fraught with greater 
more decisive advan than to any other 
of the community. affords the best 
nistic force to the dementalising and almost 
ralising results which are, to some extent, 
rily involved in the excessive division of 
There is a stupefying tendency in a 
mechanical employment, not always curab’ 
showing the connection between occupation 
utility of result, but most assuredly remediable 
establishing a connection between occupation 
intellectuality of result. No one who has had an 
ey of seeing both at work can mistake 
e difference between the man employed in filing 
the of a gun-lock, and preparing a decorative 
casting. The former is into a mere 
mechanism of thews and sinew; the latter is 


developing his intelligence and exercising his 


indganent. 
All who are acquainted with the locality are 
aware of the great intellectual and moral 
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THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





THERMOGRAPBHY ; 
OR, THE ART OF COPYING PAINTINGS, PRINTS, 
AND OTHER OBJECTS BY MERE CONTACT. 


Our desire is to serve as effectively as possible the 
cause of the advance of Art and the more general 
diffusion of a correct taste. It appears to us, that 
this may be as often A Eee ire tite aay av. 
practical man the application of new , a8 by de- 
scribing those applications which have been already 
made. Indeed, although the relationship of many 
branches of ar to the bn we classes of Art- 
roduction which claim our attention may appear 
vemnate, et it will be found, upon examination 
that, if they have not already proved their close 
alliance and important aid, the promise which they 
ive of doing so is great and earnest. It rarel 
Ceopene that the experimental philosopher, engaged 
in working out the phenomena connected with any 
branch of physical science, thinks of the applica- 
tions which may be made of the numerous isolated 
facts which are cnpeinainy ) rageesaey | themselves 
to him, in the progress of investigations. It 
as rarely occurs that the artist or Art-manufacturer 
becomes acquainted with these facts until a lo 
period after their discovery, unless some acciden’ 
circumstance luckily proclaims them; and even then, 
a peculiar order of mind, or a train of thought in a 
given direction, affords the only chance of their 
speedy and appropriate application. At the same 
time, as we devote our pages to descriptions of the 
various useful appliances with which the genius of 
the last half century has enriched the worlds of Art 
and Manufacture, we shall, at intervals, record those 
facts new to our knowledge which promise, though 
remotely, to be available to the great — of 
utility and refinement. We hope by so doing to 
render real assistance to both Science and Art, To 
Science, by showing that the value of a simple dis- 
covery consists not in its immediately apparent 
worth—a truth cannot be walpsiins--aeaan its 
uses to mankind may not be — seen. To Art, 
by playing the part of a collector of scientific facts, 
from which selections may be made, as the advanci 
necessities of its progress may demand such aid. 
Considerable attention has been given, from time 
to time, to several processes by which —- of 
prints, letter-press, &c., could be made with facility 
and correctness; and we have had the process of 
Anastatic printing attaining to much perfection in 
this country, while some analogous operations have 
been as effectually brought into play on the conti- 
nent. With these it is not our purpose at present 
to occupy attention, but to show that, arising out of 
the phenomena of the Daguerreotype process, there 
is a series of very dhe == influences, which may 
evidently be rendered available for many of the pur- 
poses of the painter, the engraver, and the connois- 
seur; if not of still further use in facilitating the 
diffusion of those works of Art among the le, 
which, bearing the beautiful impress of the hand of 
genius, diffuse an influence, by their presence, of a 
pure character ; which add to the charms of life, and 
awaken in each breast those poetic feelings which 
are chilled, too commonly, in the hard-working 
world, Among the ‘ minor topics”’ of the number 
of the Art-Union Journal for Fobeneey, wi be 
found a notice of some striking results obtained by 
M. Niepce. He has succeeded in copying, in various 
ways, cngrevengy and drawings, upon paper, metal- 
| o— glass, porcelain, and ivory, by mere contact. 
he results thus arrived at by the son of the er 
with Daguerre, in all those investigations 
to the process which bears his name, and who, in- 
deed, advanced far beyond Daguerre in the physical 
views which he deduced from his inquiries, appear 
to us of such promise that we lose no time in re- 
cording all that has hitherto been done towards im- 
proving processes, which are no less i than 
the iy 3 ones out of which 2 
In the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Coreg Se 1840, a paper was published on the use 
0 


ine as a photographic agent,* in which the 
following passage occurs :—“ If a current of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen be thrown upon a paper still 
wet with solution of nitrate of silver, beautiful 





* On the Influence of Iodine in rendering several 
tine Preparations sensitive to it, and on a New 
of producing, with the Photographic 


Image. By Robert Hunt, 











coloured rings are 





uced. When the gas is fully 


saturated with sulphur, these rings are very dark, 


and of the richest 


lustre. Ifin this state the papers 


are placed between the leaves of a printed volume, 
a perfect copy of the printing is made in twenty-four 
e 


i h 
per ugh an 
rs become a 


tters 


white. By passing the 
alcoholic solution of joding, the 
full black.’”’ To this e the 


following note was appended by Sir John F. W. 
Herschel — a 4 


“ On 


several occasions, when ph 


phic papers variously prepared (but not darkened), 


and marked and num 
have been laid together face to 


red wit if at the back, 


k, in the dark, 


for some time, the pencil-marks on some of them 


have been found 


exactly copied (in reverse) in a 


dark brown impression on their neighbours. This 


effect is not produced by, 
paper ; as a preparation o: 
borax seemed to 


over 


all pencils on the same 
the paper, nitrate of silver 
8 best. Gold-leaf 


printing (the common ornamental printing on cards 


¢.) may be copied on nitrated 


per (paper washed 


with nitrate of silver) by simple D eg a gare and 


gentle pressure for some time in 


e dark, which is 


probably owing to the copper used as alley, as the 
other may be by aes in the pencil.’ ei: 


same paper will be found also 


Ina pene to 
the following :—*“ If em saturated with starch 


prior to being wash 


with the salt of silver, an 


exposure to sulphuretted hydrogen gas, the silver 


being a) 
placed 


fai 
with di 


plied on one side only, be, when completed 
tween the leaves of a printed book an 

subjected to some little pressure, the wpinting is 

copied off on the wnsilvered side. It is 

ty the letters can be made out when 


taken from the volume, but by immersing it in a 
solution of iodine they become a deep blue, vergi 
on a black, whilst the ground remains of a yellow 
colour, which by continued action of the fluid 
changes to a light violet.’’ 

These appear to have been the earliest indications 
of the processes which M. Niepce has considerably 
extended and developed, but they only form one 
portion of a series of very remarkable phenomena 
which have attracted the attention of some three or 
four experimentalists. These phenomena are found 
to ye in a striking manner upon the properties 


whic 


densing vapours in v P 
©ing | surfaces—and on the fact tha 


differently coloured bodies possess of con- 


roportions upon their 
t different vapours—as 


the vapour of mercury and of iodine—are mutually 


repellant. From 


sults which have been obtained exhibit a ve 


relation between 
powers of radiati 


the circumstance that all the re- 
close 
the surfaces employed and their 

heat, the term THERMOGRAPHY 


or Heat-drawing has been employed to embrace the 
entire class of results under consideration.* 
One or two very simple experiments, curious of 


their kind, will materiall 


serve to explain the 


more rare results which will presently be described, 
and although we cannot see clearly the causes 
which operate in producing the effects, they afford 
us aclue which may eventually conduct us to the 


truth 
lace any 
covered by the 


If upon a plate of polished metal, or of glass, we 

dise, #8 

reathe upon it, a 
dise, 


a coin or medal, and then 
parts of the tablet except that 
are bedewed with the moisture 


of the breath. If the dise is removed and the va- 
pay sheen one no trate of any image is to 


detected ; but an actual ch 


has been made 


in the condition of the surface o: the tablet, so that 
if we again breath over it, the space which was 
covered, will condense more vapour than the other 
parts, and we thus obtain a correct mark of the 
size of the disc employed. 

If we take a perforated screen of any substance, 


and placing it on 
Gennes of light 


a metal tablet, expose it to the 
for an hour or two, it will be 


found, upon removing it, although there is no evi- 


dence of any impression 
dormant image exists, w 


upon the tablet, that a 
ich may be developed by 


b upon the plate, or subjecting it to the 


action of mercurial or any other vapour. 


From 


these two experiments we learn that it is easy to 


produce upon solid 


surfaces very remar! 


by most simple means. A great number 


of e 
due to alterations 


this place, detailing 


xperiments have shown that these changes 


are 
of te ,t and without, in 
ettantninseotiont ions which 


have been made, it will be sufficient to state, that, 


as differently coloured surfaces are known to radiate 
heat in varying , we have the means of 
making a series of impressions upon solid plates, by 
simply availing whem. aa of this property. As an 
example, we will suppose we have upon a sheet of 
proee a series of colours arra in any order, or 
lended in any way; blue, red, and yellow, being of 
course their primitives; now all these colours which 
are red, or have red for their base, will radiate more 
heat than the yellow series, and the yellows more 
than the blues; consequently if we place this chro- 
matic sheet of paper in contact with a plate of silver 
or copper, and retain them so for some time, we 
shall find, upon applying any vapour to the plate, 
that the order of the deposit of the vapour will be 
exactly as is the intensity of radiating power in the 
colours; over the parts in contact with the reds we 
have the largest quantity of vapour condensed, 
and over those which were in juxtaposition with 
the blues, the least; the yellows occupying an inter- 
mediate position. 
The great difference between the radiating 
powers of black and white enables us to copy a 
rinted , in this way, with considerable faci- 
ity. If we avail ourselves of a modification of the 
Daguerreotype process, we may produce these 
copies with still greater readiness, and in a more 
perfect manner.* Moser has shown that a silver 

late covered with a coating of iodine—as for a 

erreo picture—is capable of receiving a 
well-defined impression of a medal, with its design 
perfectly made out, or of an engraving, placed even 
a few lines distant from it. In such a way this ex- 
perimentalist succeeded in copying some of the 

rints after Raphael and other celebrated masters. 

reviously, however, to the publication of Moser’s 
discoveries in England, a process of a somewhat 
different kind was published in the paper just now 
noticed, ‘‘On Thermography.” It was as follows: 
‘* A well-polished copperplate was amalgamated on 
one side, » rubbing it over with the nitrate of 
mercury. It was then well washed to remove an 
undecomposed salt, dried, and, by rubbing wi 
soft leather, anaes op to a bright surface. Upon 
the plate thus prepared, an engraving was placed, 
and kept in contact for some hours. When the 
print was removed, the plate was exposed to the 
vapour of mercury, that developed a copy of the 
print, which in this stage, although very perfect, 
was but faintly made out. The Plate was now to 
be exposed to the vapours of iodine, by being 
placed in a box over a small quantity of that sub- 
stance, and in a short time a very intense impres- 
sion resulted, the blacks being formed by the 
iodine, and the whites or lights by the mercury. 
Impressions of this description possessed a consi- 
derable d of permanence; and even, upon 
rubbing off the mercury from the copper, it was 
frequently found that an impression had been 
deeply made into that metal itself.’ 

Such was Once of ove knowledge of - 
very curious subject previously to its e ing the 
attention of M. N leet. The Saenainens Eatin 
investigated by Professor Moser, Dr. Draper, M, 
Karsten, M. Knor, and some English experiment- 
alists incidentally made a few researches ; but, not- 
withstanding the numerous indications of processes 
promising a successful application, it does not 
appear that any such were made, and the subject 
was almost forgotten. 

In addition to the curious phenomena which we 
have described, another fact came under observa- 
tion, upon which depends the improvement intro- 
duced by M. Niepce. It had been observed by 
Moser and others, that those surfaces, radiating 
heat differently, condensed vapours in an inverse 
rw; 4 hid pe —— powers; for example, —~ 
the parts of an engraving, a pen-and-ink or 
pencil drawing, condensed and absorbed more 
iodine vapour than the white parts of the paper. 
It was also known that the wage of m and 
of iodine — not “9 3) same ot — 
, a8 is shown in experiment 
described. Upon a knowledge of these facts. which 
have been very carefully examined by Niepee, 
depends the suecess which has attended inves- 
According to the report of these in tions 
published in the Répurtoire de Pharmacie, the best 
mode of proceeding with the iodine is as follows :— 





See Reports of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
for a paper on Thermography rea, Noverber 8, 1842; or 


+t See 
and December, 1843, 


2. 
April, 1848, vel. 22, p. 270; 
Ler 843, vel. 22, p. 


* See—On Vision and the Action of Light on all Bodies, 
Se Semaine Lie, oat, On me Teer Se 
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Finely-divided iodine is sprinkled over a piece 
of wool, and this is placed in a box, the size of the 
engraving which we require to copy ; the box should 
not be more than four inchesdeep. The —— 
or drawing is stretched very evenly upon a a 
which serves as the cover of the box, and then 
placed over the iodine. At the ordinary tempera- 
ture of our atmosphere, about an hour is required 
for iodising the engraving. To transfer this im- 

ion to metal, nothing more is necessary than 
to the paper into very close contact with it, 
and allow them to remain together for an hour or 
two. During this time the iodine leaves the 
and having a very powerful chemical affinity for 
the metals, it Pow’ Oot with them, forming, as the 
case may be, either an iodide of silver or of copper. 
The impression is, however, exceeding faint, and 
sometimes the change of colour is so trifling, that 
it is difficult to trace the lines of the picture. If 
in this state the metal plate is exposed to the va- 
pour of mercury, it condenses over all those parts 
which are not acted upon by the iodine, and we 
have a picture exactly resembling a daguerreotype ; 
the lights being represented by mercurial vapour, 
and shadows by an iodide of the metal em- 
ployed. The pictures obtained in this way are 
very easily destroyed ; but if a copper-plate amal- 
gamated with mercury be employed, the impres- 
sions obtained will, in a few days, from the close 
chemical combination which takes place, become 
very permanent. As iodine has a strong —T 
for starch, forming with it the chemical compound, 
iodide of starch, which is of a fine dark-blue or 
purple colour, we have the means of making copies 
upon paper in a very easy manner. 

It 'y necessary to employ starch into which no 
blueing has been put ; but having obtained the fine 
white starch which is manufactured, a thin solu- 
tion of it should be made, and sheets of the best 


kinds of paper soaked in it until they are tho- | 


roughly impregnated with the fecula. They are 
then to be spread upon clean blotting-paper, and 
gently wiped on both sides with a soft cotton cloth 
to remove all superfluous moisture. This being 
done, the sheets must be carefully dried, and kept 
for use. 

They are to be used as follows :—The engraving 
or drawing, being iodised as before, is placed in 
contact with the starched paper. 
blotting-paper are moistened with water slightly 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, and then placed at 
the back of the starched paper; the whole being 
pressed into close contact, care being taken that no 
air intervenes between the picture and the starched 
| pag the arrangement must remain undisturbed 

r afew hours. During this time, the operation 
— materially assisted by the dilute acid, which 
slowly permeates the starched paper, the iodine is 
penta Ls and we procure a fac-simile of the 
original on it, represented in the iodide of starch. 
This chemical compound is very permanent, and 
the only fixing required is a little washing in cold 
water. As the original receives no injury, the 


paper, | 


Several folds of | th 


In addition to the above processes, others of an 
analogous character have arisen out of the inves- 

igations of M. Niepce. . 

his remarkable rae is not confined to 
‘jodine; chlorine and the vapour evolved during 
the slow combustion of phosphorus yield the same 
result, Impressions may be taken by means of 
these two agents on silver or copper plates by 
pressing them on the engraving impregnated wi 
the chlorine or phosphorous vapour, and subse- 
quently exposing the former to the vapours of 
_ mercury, and the latter to those of ammonia. But 
a still more curious application of these properties 
| consists in fixing the vapour of phosphorus directly 
ton the metallic plate, and applying it in that state 
_on the engraving we wish to reproduce. The plate 
being then removed, and subsequently exposed to 
| the fumes of mercury or ammonia, an impression 
|of the engraving is obtained, but of a negative 
| character; the vapour of the phosphorus having 
| gone off the plate to fix itself upon the black lines 
of the engraving, these black lines appear white 
in the reprint. ‘ 
| The vapour of yellow sulphuret of arsenic (or- 
| piment) evolved in the open air imparts to an 
| engraving, exposed to its influence for about five 
minutes, the property of instantly impressing its 
proper image on a plate of copper or polished 
silver. The operation is very simple, and will 
probably find application in the art of engraving. 

Nitric acid and hydrochloric (muriatic) acid 
impress the white, and not the black: parts of 
engravings; the proofs produced by the vapour 
of these acids are negative in all cases where the 
vapours already cited yield positive impressions, 
and vice versd. 

We cannot but regard the discovery of the fact, 
that vapours are condensed according to some 
definite law in immediate relation with the law 
of the radiation from coloured surfaces, as of the 
utmost importance. A wide field for inquiry is 
opened to the man of science, and the indications 
of the applications which may be made of this ve 
remarkable property, already given, are quite suf- 
ficient, we should think, to secure the attention 
of practical men. 

t should be remembered that almost any material 
may beemployed asthe surface upon which to receive 
e impressions, in the several modifications of the 
acer tenes ge lished stones, wood, paper, 
(white or coloured) leather, or parchment—all may 
be rendered equally serviceable. The only difficult 
which presents itself in practice, is one whic 
equally applies to the use of iodine on the Daguer- 
reotype plates. It requires care to effect the equal 
iodisation of the engraving or drawing. It is not 
easy to describe all the manipulatory details which 
are necessary to ensure success ; practice alone can 
give the guide to certainty of operation. The iodine 
should be very equally diffused over the carded 
wool which covers the bottom of the box, and the 
sides should be carefully cleaned, to prevent the 
creeping of the vapour up to the edges of the paper 





iodine volatilising readily, and leaving no stain | in large quantities. It is also necessary that the box 
on the paper, we have the means at command of | should be maintained of thé same temperature on 


procuring copies of many of these rare and beautiful 
treasures of Art, which could not be procured in 
= way with so much fidelity. 

Then we reflect that we may thus procure 
transcripts of the sketches of Raphael, and the 
first thoughts of many others who have created 
for themselves imperishable names, and given to 
mankind works, which, being impressed with the 
beautiful and the true, perform a most important 
part in the great work of elevating and Loni fe 
the human mind, the value of the Gusovery will be 
readily appreciated. 

It is stated that nt ey may be copied in 
the same manner. thout 
colours which constitute a painting will condense 
the vapours of iodine unequally, and this might be 
transferred to starched paper; but it appears to us 
that the i of the surface of an oil painting 
will very materially interfere with the process of 


It is probable, however, that means may | lish 


copying | 

be devised, by which this difficulty may be over- 
come. Water-colour drawings may be copied by 
this means without fear, the very slight dampness 
produced by the moist blotting-paper not ing 
sufficient to disturb the colour on the paper. The 
great use of the process will be, however, to copy 
pen-and-ink, or pencil sketches, or rare prints. by 
the same means, fac-similes of records, or charters, 
may be obtained, without, in any way, i 
the original. 


oubt, the different | 


| all sides; with these precautions many failures can- 
| not arise. 
| There appear to be many other chemical 
substances which may be employed to produce 
analogous results to those we have described above. 
The vapours of ammonia, of muriatic or sulphuric 
_ acid, attack differently coloured surfaces, in the 
| Same way as iodine and phosphorus, and we may, 
therefore, reasonably infer that, before any long 
| period of time, we may be in possession of the 
| means of produci 
| from 
It wi 


: etchings upon metal plates 
rints or drawings with considerable facility. 
1 be in the remembrance of many of our 
readers that in the Art-Union Journal for Jan. 1845 
we published a specimen plate illustrative of a 
process by which a fine line engraving might be 
copied in a very short time upon a steel plate. 
This process has, we understand, considerably 
improved, and in a short time prints will be pub- 

ed at a remarkably low price, in evidence of 
the readiness with which this i process 
effects the transfer and etching of the finest works 
of the engraver, Whether this be produced by 
any such means as those described in this article 
possession of a very 


we are not aware. 
which effects no less 
the 





In putting our readers in 
those produced 


simple series of processes by 
than 
may obtained, we feel that we are essen- 


inte 
t 
| vanniges cause of Art. Although it may 


appear to many that their i 
would suffer by the introduction of 
which effects equal to those produced 
delicate labours, a power 
and facility of hand, are to be executed bya 
7 process requiring but little care, we 
satisfied that the influence to be produced 
placing within the means of the multitude 
works of the best artists will be 
pen for original ue Faeyr of 

superior to anything at present 
pontine. which will require the i 
artist and the engraver to be taxed to the 

Good Art, cheaply rendered, will 
urpose of the people, 
their powers of perceiving the beautiful, 
in nature, and as it is reflected in Art. 
plying this want, a taste for works, stam 
the purity of genius, will be created, 
aay must be the a Painti 
, assists in kindling up the 

feelings Brae nature; and ppb im 
aid to the appreciation of those works of 
which we store in our Exhibitions, we cannot 
regard the cheap circulation of faithful copies 
these productions as of the highest value. With 
these views, we have much satisfaction in recording 
the Thermographic processes. 


by 
of 


known, 
ustry 
utmost, 
the 
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SUMMER. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
VICTORIA ADELAIDE MARY LOUISA, 
PRINCESS ROYAL, 


FROM A STATUE BY MARY THORNYCROFT.* 


Tus ngutis is one of a series of Four, 
senting the four eldest children of Her 
Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND His Royat 
Hicuness Prince ALBERT, as the Four Sza- 
sons. They have been executed for her Majesty 
by Mrs. Thornycroft; and her Majesty’s permis- 
sion was graciously accorded, that vings of 
them should be published in the Art-Unioy 
O aeei f Art, th surpassing 
s works 0 , these statues possess 
merit ; they confer honour upon, and cannot fail to 
obtain extensive fame for, the accomplished sculp- 
tor—whose high genius and fruitful industry = 
ply another proof that intellectual 
y no means the exclusive privilege of the stronger 
sex. We might, indeed, draw such inference from 
the Throne as well as from the Atelier 3 
pily, it is the glory and distinguishing ch 
of our age, that EXAMPLE teaches all that is truly 
great, virtuous, and worthy, from the loftiest sta- 
tion, to every grade of society that intervenes be-. 
tween the highest and the most humble. 

The Princess Royal, the eldest of the Royal 
children, was born on the twenty-first of Novem- 
ber, 1840, and is, consequently, in the eighth year 
of her age. The appended engraving may be re- 
garded as a striking likeness of the Princess: it 
exhibits a countenance remarkably fine, in 
and gracious, while the form is that of 
youthful vigour—full of hope for the future. If the 
print was that of a young country girl, whose 
name was unimportant, and in whose fate there 
could be neither sympathy nor interest, it might 
still be welcomed as a valuable isition, for the 
happy character it pourtrays, and its excellence as 
a work of Art; but its worth cannot fail to be 
largely increased—considered as a portrait of one 
who is inexpressibly dear to millions. 

It is unnecessary to state that the power—gra- 
ciously given us—to introduce into the ART-UNION 
the SExres to which we refer, will, while it | 
benefits this Journal, be a boon to the public; 
there are few persons in England who will not re- 
ceive these vings with exceeding de 

We may presume to add, that the value of the 
gift, on the part of her Majesty and the Prince Alber, 
was tly enhanced by the manner 
which it was bestowed ; and by the val of our 
Work, and its general conduct, which it was ¢- 
pressly designed to indicate. 


—— 





* Engraved by W. Rorre. Drawn from the Statue by 
Epwarp CorBouLD, 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR MANUFACTURES. 





A Desien ror A Nicut-Lamp. By Henry 
Frtz-Coox, (4, Baker Street, Pentonville.)—Luna 
AND ENDYMION.—This old classical story was a fa- 
yourite alike with the ancient Romans, with the later 
Italians, and since, with most of the artists of Europe 
who have devoted any of their attention to mytho- 
logical subjects. In the accompanying design it 
forms the princi feature; not, however, intro- 
duced in the me td manner of ag the 
scene, but by the following arrangement :—A young 
shepherd in classical attire and furnished with his 
crook, lies asleep upon a mountain, over which 
wreathes the convolvulus in el t simplicity, 
while an adaptation of its leaves and buds forms the 
moulding round the base. This entire of the 
composition is supposed to be executed in metal ; 
at the summit a glass, intended to receive the 
light, by its globular form conveys the most easy 
and natural idea of the Moon. Yet, whether the 
allusion be understood or not, whether the pesping 
figure be regarded or not as the bee.xtiful shepherd, 
and the glass globe filled with lustre, as Dian when 


**she stooped to kiss Endymion ; ” 


the calm quiet of the object in its general effect, 

the attitude of the young man, and the drooping 

leaves of the flower sacred to evening, render the 

whole appropriate for its p , and in every 

way sleep-provoking. But a word must be said as | 
to the applicability of the design for manufacture. | 
The artist (apparently by an oversight resulting | 
from his wish to give the myth in its 
most perfect development), has neg- 
lected in the glass globe to indicate 
any orifice, which the light within 
would naturally require; and, no 
doubt, in many of the designs which 
we offer to our readers, similar omissions may 
occur; arguing, that a communication should 
take place between the artist and the manu- 
facturer. The desi which, from month to 
month, we are enabled to offer, believing that by 
them we are forwarding and improving the state 
of Decorative Art in this country, are not intended 
to be implicitly copied or adopted: they are sug- 
gestions, and suggestions only, in spite of their 
definitiveness; for it cannot be expected that, 








without teaching, the designer should be aware of 


all the requirements of the manufacturer, and of 
all the capabilities of his material, any more than 
that the manufacturer should be so much an artist 
as to dispense with the designer’s services. U 
this point we cannot lay too much stress. 
purpose is to bring the two—the artist and the 
—into direct communication, not 





man 
only with reference to the subject more immediate] 
to be considered, but with a view to promote cab 

























intercourse as shall give to each the information in 
which he may be supposed to be deficient. (any 
of the artists, whose designs it will be our lot to 
publish, * Ay doubt, unacquainted with 


process 

Stee, S abeeted, ‘wih ase So-Sate 

vantage capable of removal 
is not the only 
Staffordshire the only district where there are pot- 
teries: in short, the artist may readily acquire the 
knowledge of which stands in 
need: on the other hand, nothing 
can be more easy than for the manu- 
facturer to furnish the artist with such 
suggestions as will suit a design to 
his purpose. 


PTL ALL a Lk oe oe 


Design For a Curtp’s Mvue. By H., Firz- 
Coox.—It is highly essential that one of the earliest 
objects placed in the hands of a child should be a 

werful lesson both in principle and in Art—that 
in the mug, the use of which he often and rly 
claims, nothing meen be nothing ugly, nothing 
likely to wound his tender feelings, or to inspire 
thoughts of a very abstruse nature, should ever be 
introdu The frail and delicate ornaments of 
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Nature, the flowers which the boy has constantly 
culled and admired in field or garden must be 
pleasurable to his informed mind, and the represen- 
tation of instruction from both his parents a fitting 
occasion for that mind to dwell upon, The plants 
which Mr. Fitz-Cook has depicted, in ergeny 
with the figures on the sides of his design for a 
mug, are the primrose and the lucerne, emblema- 
tical flowers, which will surely be appreciated. 
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Destons py W. Harry ee pm — ob- 
ject op this is a design fora WASH-HAND JUG, 
in w decent is the most remarkable feature, 
from being formed in the shape of a water-leaf ; 
and, in order that the rest of the jug should be 
in unison with this ion, the handle is formed 
of rising and descending flag-leaves, while the body 
or base is enriched with bulrushes and reeds in 
bas-relief. There is much simplicity in the general 
outline of the jug, which has no extraneous deco- 
ration to dank the relationship between the object 
and its intended p 


The second engraving represents a JuG, whose 
simple form and ornaments in faint relief, admi- 
rably adapt it for execution in Parian. The style 
of the vessel, both in its general mass and in its 
more minute details, is pure Italian ; and if not a 
work which the “‘ grand maitres ’’ of the sixteenth 
century might have issued from their studios, this 
objeet certainly exhibits a felicitous adaptation of 
the peculiar decoration of that period to the neces- 
sities of modern refinement. Unlike,many of the 
imitative productions of modern artists of the 
French school, whose sole object seems often to be 
the development of a form possessing some of the 
elements of beauty, but destitute of any end or 
utility, the present performance, though enriched 
with the elevated species of Art which Udine drew 
and Benvenuto modelled, is suited to the every- 
day purposes of life in the nineteenth century, and 
displays an opening of sufficient breadth to admit 
of cleanliness. It is the intention of the artist that 
the opposite side of the jug should differ from the 
one engraved. 

The difficulty of producing in such articles of 
daily use, beauty and originality of form, without 
detriment to utility, is constantly felt by manufac- 
turers and displayed in the unartistic attempts 
which are often issued from their establishments, 





to so great an extent that we conceive the designs 
from time to time distributed through our pages, 
with especial reference to the improvement of 
British pottery, will be hailed as a valuable boon ; | 
and even if not actually executed fac-simile, prove | 
eminently suggestive in the fabrication of similar | 
objects. The vases of the ancient Greeks and | 
Romans, formed with the purest regard to geometry | 
and the most elegant adaptations of nature, have 

been too often regarded as models for the jugs re- | 
quired in constant use by modern civilisation ; and | 
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it has been forgotten that the narrow necks of the 
former, and the necessarily wide ones of the latter, 
render the two departments entirely distinct. A 
removal of the many obstacles in the way of com- 


bining use and beauty in a jug, has claimed the 


| attention of a host of artists from the immortal 
| Flaxman, downwards; and it is possible that an 


attempt to make it what it is not—to do too much 


| —a deviation from the principle of designing the 


article for what it is not, as a representative of some | 


pre-conceived notion, may account for the many 


| unsuccessful performances which it has so fre- 


quently been our office to condemn and to deplore. 
Our next design is for a pair of SUGAR-TONGS, 





$$$ 


in which two boys are represented picki sugar 

from the cane. e semi-circular handle is 

by two leaves of the plant, which cross each other: 
| the knots in the stems give support to the figures. 


The fourth contribution to this page is a 
design for a CoALSCUTTLE—an object of constant 
use, and yet it is perhaps the very first of its 
class in which something to admire—somethi 
more than common-place—has been attem 
Upon a shell-basis, foliage is carefully relieved, and 
at the back appears the mask of some huge Poly- 
pheme, which, while it indefinitely excites a notion 
of hangry | in connexion with the purpose of the 
object, at the same time avoids that kind of allu- 


| siveness which, treated literally, would border on 


vulgarity. There is no doubt it could be easily 
worked, and its ornamentation in no way interferes 
with its usefulness, 
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i} DEsIGN FoR A Sttver Jue. By M. JEANNEST. 
—The peculiarity of this design consists in the 
| 





handle, which is detached from the upper part of 



























the vessel, its root being suspended in air, termin- 
| ated in a scroll and surmounted by a Cupidon, who 
|| is in the act of attacking a serpent. The com- 
|  panion boy forms a most graceful hinge for 
opening the lid, and similar figures grouped round 
the body of the jug support garlands of drapery ; 
there is much to praise in the composition in details ; 
it is, however, suggestive rather than practical. 








| with r 
| tries of Europe, and create improvements 





Desten ror A CLaret Jue. By Mr. 
T. Woopineton.—The materials in- 
tended for the execution of this object 
are glass and silyer, the glass being pro- 

tly only cut in a number of hollows, 

y which a considerable amount of re- 
flection is obtained, and the metal 
wrought into ornaments, which, in some 
places, is a copy of the natural vine with 
its leaves, fruit, and tendrils, and in \ 
others, an adaptation of the tree’s acces- 
sories; for example, the husks which 
unite the stem to the branches are fre- 
quently introduced, and with very happy 
effect treated as decorative embellish- 
ments. The handle is entirely of metal, 
and is judiciously made to belong to the 
jug itself by a flat mass of leafage, which 
appears between the two. 

ESIGN FoR A GoTHic TABLE. By 
Mr. Rozinson.—There can be no possi- 
ble doubt that this design would execute 
well and produce a picturesque effect. 
All are aware of the om and wild- 
ness which characterised works produced 
in Germany during the 15th cen ; and 
mt IL 
apology for Mr. inson’s design, whic 
may be — by some national ar- 
chitects finding themselves unable to 
assign the table tothe ‘‘ Early English” 
decorated or perpendicular style. The 
shields at either end might with propriety 
be y mean with the — = of 
gentlemen, proposing to have the design 
carried into execution for hall or library. 

This, for the present month, concludes 
our series of designs, many of which we 
should rejoice to see worked by manu- 
facturers who, we repeat, should, to pro- 
duce objects for all to ire, and none 
to ¢ at, be in constant intercourse 
Theol of furnishing designs And 
the office o ishi esigns. 
there can be no doubt, that an adherence 
to this plan, which has been too much 
disregarded, would place the Decorative 
Art of this country in a high position 
to the efforts of other coun 


which are much to be desired, and which 
the public voice is beginning to require. 

The French have worked 
the manufactures of our own day, a deviation 


from the works of the last 50 years, but we think | suggest 
exhibit | ting the extravagancies of other ashocls, possess 
x 


that their strained attempts at originali 


| a want of principle, a groping in the dark, which | laws to guide her in 











to produce in | we should be sorry to see transplanted to our own 


shores. And now that England is beginning to 
improvements, she should, far from imita- 


Decorative Art as fixed and 
unerring as those which have 
given to her machinery the 

Im of beauty and accuracy. 
er resources are boundless, 

‘and her facilities in the exe- 
cution of every species of ma- 
nufacture the most powerful 
in Europe; let her but over- 
Sates | 

ep a desi its 
embryo in the hands of the 
artist to its development in 
form, and she will have estab- 
lished a school for herself supe- 
rior to all others whether pre- 
vious or. contemporary, Such a 
state of things must come; the 
ublic are happily beginning to 
Semana it, and the interest 
which all branches of the com- 
munity are taking in the subject 
will act as an impetus to its con- 
summation, The dedicated 
to Original in this num- 
ber, and in those that have pre- 
ceded, are to be but as 


oe aseries which 
we dently expect will be- 


y 
useful as we oo of those 
we have supplied, however, no 
r are at the pre- 
sent moment in process of manu- 
facture. We regard this fact as 
most cheering, to us as well as 
to the Designers; and we trust 
it will be productive of public 
advantage. 
| 
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porary, Mr. Creswick, has 
r than those we 


in terms stronge 
es is largely indebted to Mr. Hulme for 


ee 


pes by which it is embellished being 


and we know that his more eminent contem 


expressed himself, in reference to Mr. Hulme’s productions, 


use. The volum 


e from which we take these exam 


pularity it has obtained ; nearly all the lan 


e 
soladtinen of his masterly pencil. 


with them. Indeed, we are acquainted with no one whose works, of this order, have 


N, the latter 7 greater merit ; 
and 
has produced purer things of t 
Pp 


although only occasionally, 


wy 


rv heautiful examples of Art. 
Mr. Hulme are worthy to be associated 


drawn on the wood by T. CREsSwIck, 
ved by W. T. GREE 


y be submitted as ve 
r. Creswick it is unnecessary to speak ; 


especial purpose 


this class; 


the former was engra 


contained on this page were 
HvuLME; 
, he executes wood drawings, no artist 


; and both ma 


and it is not too much to say, that those of 


JosErH WILLIAMS 


the 
fo 


high talent of M 


THE two 
A.R.A 
ran 
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PAINTERS’ ETCHINGS. 


K. pv Jarprn, one of the most distinguished | 
scholars of Berghem, was born at Amsterdam, in | 
1635. He went early to Rome, where his pictures 
fetched a good price. On returning to his own 
country he stopped at Lyons, where he married a 
rich old woman, whose money enabled him to pay 
the debts his extravagance had led him to incur. 
He returned with her to Amsterdam, but disgusted 
with his aged spouse, he soon left her, under pre- 
tence of going to the Texel, with a friend, from 
which port he embarked for Leghorn ; returning 
to Rome, his works soon procured him new com- 
missions, and he renewed his life of extrav: ce, 
After some time he left for Venice, and died soon 
after his arrival in 1678. 

Bartsch reckons 51 prints by this master, some 
representing ani , and the others ogy og 
they were executed between 1652 and 1660. It is 
remarkable that the earliest of these should, in 
excellence, be equal to the latest, both in design 
and in delicacy of handling, and even at 17, (if 
the dates are correct) it is surprising what per- 
fection of execution he had attained. The prints 
show with what truth he had studied the character 
of animals; form, attitude, and movement, are 
wonderfully well given. 

Bartsch, with justice, puts this artist’s fruits 
amongst the best of Painters’ Etchings, and states 
that, although others may have surpassed him in 
landscape, none have surpassed him in delicacy of 
execution, and in the expression and character of 
animals, 

Bartsch states that there are four different states 
of Du Jardin’s plates :— 

The first, not numbered, are without the names 
G. Falk, and P. Schenck. 

The second contain the names above-mentioned. 

The third are those in which the names have 
been taken out. 

The fourth (being the worst impressions) are those 
which are numbered 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, and these have an inch taken off the top. 





t, or most elaborate, of his etchings, we 
think fully bears out what has been said of the 


| is one of the choicest 
| cate execution. 


—————_| 


| 

The Plate of ‘‘ The Pigs,”” which has been selected | fidelity and life-like style of his works, 
| as an example of this artist’s style, though not one The smaller 
| of the 


late, representing a ewe and a lamb 
f f hot specimens of his mene aut 














NicHOLAS BERGHEM was born at Haarlem, in 
1624. He began to study painting under P. Klaase 
a very mediocre artist. He subsequentl studied 
under Van Goyen, N. Moojaert, P. Grebber, and 
J. B. Weenix. There seems to be some dispute 
about his name and its origin. According to 
Descamps, it was Van Haerlem; and different 
reasons are given for his change of name. C. de 
Moor says that whilst he was studying under Van 
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Goyen 
lowed 
cried out to the other pupils, him) 
and that they gave him this nick-name “ Benghen 

which he retained ever afterwards. 





his father, intending to chastise him, fol- 
him to his master’s, who, stopping his father, 
pany Sy i 


Berghem early acquired considerable 


and his works are in much request. He 
al) day under the duress of his wife, who used to 
take away all he got: whether this was avarice on 


her , or mere prudential 
pol sag & prevent his dissi fing 
y hr cocmae te bes Sy 
ispute amongst his biographers. 
The wives of these Dutch painters 
seem to have exercised much in- 
fluence over their husbands. How- 
ever, notwithstanding his wife’s vigi- 
lance, he appears to have made a 
valuable collection of drawings and 
rints, for many of which he paid 
high prices. 
erghem died at the age of 59. 
Monsieur Leveque, in the Eney- 
clopédie Method. ‘‘ Beaux Arts”— 
says, ‘‘ As he wasalways in his paint- 
ing room, it may be asked when he 
made his studies, inasmuch as his 
works show a faithful imitation of 
nature: but as he lived in the 
Chateau de Benthem and the win- 
dows of his studio looked out on & 
beautiful landseape, covered with 
flocks, and herds, and shepherds, 
&c., these furnished him with in- 
numerable studies, and enabled him 
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must the names of Cuyp and Ruysdael be over- 
looked, as distinguished from numerous other 
painters by traits peculiarly theirown.” = 

‘‘ After these great men landscape-painting 
rapidly declined, and during almost the whole of 
the succeeding century, little was —s beyond 
mannered and feeble imitations of their Art,—the 
painters of this period adding nothing to the general 
stock, as their predecessors had done by original 
study, but referring always to the pictures of their 
masters, instead of looking to the of nature 
which had given birth to those pictures. From 
this degraded and fallen state it is delightful to say 
that landscape-painting revived in our own country, 
in all its purity, simplicity, and ur, in the 
works of Wilson, Gainsborough, Cozens, and 
Girtin.””—“‘ I shall conclude with a brief allusion to 
a certain set of painters who, having substituted 
falsehood for truth, and formed a style mean and 
mechanical, are termed mannerists. Much of the 
confusion of opinions in Art, arising from false 
taste, is caused by works of this stamp, for ¢f the 
mannerists never existed, painting would 
always have been understood. The education of a 
professed connoisseur, being chiefly formed in the 
picture-gallery and auction-room, seldom enables 
him to perceive the vast difference between the 
mannerist and the genuine painter. To do this 
requires long and close study, and a constant com- 
parison of "the Art with Nature. So few among 
the buyers and sellers of pictures possess any know- 
ledge thus derived, that the works of the mannerists 
often bear as large a price in the market as those 
of the genuine painters. The difference is not 
understood by picture-dealers, and thus, in a mer- 
cantile way, has a kind of Art been propagated and 
supported from age to age, deserving only to be 








4 
4 erghem 


classed with the showy and expensive articles of 
drawing-room furniture. To this species of paint- 
ing belong the works 
} — oo 

ecay 0: es, an 
filled the tetarvals als 
between the appear- y 
ances of the great } 
artists. They are the 
productions of men { 
who have lost sight 
of Natureand strayed 
into the vacant fields 
of idealism; some- 
times indeed with 
talent, and even with 
power, as in Wou- 
vermans, hem, 
Both, Vernet, Zuc- 
cherelli, and Louth 
erbourg ; butoftener 
with feebleness and 
imbecility, as in 
Jacob Moore, Hack- 
ert.”’ i 
Ist Lecture, p. 329, 
Leslie’s Life of Con- 
stable.) 

Again, Constable 
observes, in a second 
lecture, “‘a class of 
artists now appeared 
in all respects the re- 
verse of the last, and 
whose style Salvator 
has satirised in one of his sonnets with more justice 
than when he presumed to censure Michael Angelo.” 


——) 



















_ “Peter de Laar, who travelled from Holland 
into Italy, and was there surnamed ‘ Bamboccio,’ 
probably from the 
class of subjects he 
painted, which were 
the various sports of 
the populace, and 
the a apes of 
vulgar life, gave rise 
toa school, = ov 
*The 


y 
mixture of Dutch and 
Italian taste, pro- 
duced a bastard style 
of landscape, desti- 
tute of the real excel- 
lence of either. In 
their works, all the 
common-place rules 
of Art are observed ; 
their manipulation is 
dexterous and their 
finish plausible, yet 
their pictures carry 
us in imagination 
only into their paint- 
ing-rooms, not as the 
pictures of Claude 
and Poussin do, into 
the open air. They 
rarely approach tru 
of atmosphere. Instead of freshness, they give 
us a clear and strong coldness, and where they aim 
at warmth, they are what painters term /fory. 
Their Art is destitute of sentiment or ic feel- 
ing, because it is fictitious, though, their works 
specious, their reputation is still kept up by 
the dealers, who continue to sell their pictures for 
high prices.”” ‘ Landscape was afterwards still 
further debased by Vernet, Hackert, Jacob Moore 


and the Engli cotton ; the last of whom, with- 
out manual dexterity, left it in unredeemed poverty 
and coarseness, until Hogarth and Reynolds aroused 


the minds of our countrymen, and directed them to 
Nature by their own splendid examples. Then with 
Wilson and Gainsborough, the high and genuine 
qualities of landscape appeared in England, at a 
time when they were utterly unknown in any 
other part of the world.” (2nd Lec., p. 341.) 

Mr. Leslie observes, in a note, that, “‘ after this 

lecture, one of Constable’s auditors, a gentleman 

a fine collection of pictures, said to him, 
‘I suppose I had better sell my Berghems ;’ to which 
he replied, ‘ No, Sir, that will only continue the 
mischief—burn them.’ ”” 

Although inclined in the main to agree with 
Constable’s view of the pictures of Berghem, yet 
his e , all must allow, are admirably executed, 
and show t skill, both in the design and hand- 
ling ; and beis only in chiar-oscuro, none of the 
conventional colouring, especially the foxiness com- 
plained of by Constable, (who appears to have 
thought there could be no good landscape that was 
not green), offends the eye. 

Bartsch reckons 53 —_ representing animals, 
etched with great om, full of spirit, and bold] 
executed, worn ae ws have been a ski 
and accomplished . His strokes are bold, 
without much hatching, and he rarely used either 
the graver or dry point, 

Besides the catalogue of his prints in Bartsch, 
there are two others which he mentions ; one pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1767, by Henry de Winter, 


the other by Heineke, in his Dictionary of Artists. 
Three of the plates enumerated by de Winter are left 
out of the catalogue of Bartsch, no suffi- 


cient proof that they were by this r. The 
larger subject, which we have chosen, is, we think, 
one which will exemp ify the manner and merits of 
this master: it is red to a fourth of the original 
size, The other, a small goat’s head, is much more 
delicately etched than the generality of the plates 
by this artist, and is ex rare. 

We are glad to have had opportunity of re- 
ferring to Mr. Leslie’s work, because the notes of 
the Lectures on Landscape are highly in i 
Moreover, we consider it (the Life of a Painter 


a Painter) of value. Though it has reach 
a second edition, it is unfortunately published in 
a form which renders it almost inaccessible to a 
large class of readers. | 





























PROGRESS OF BRITISH 
ART-MANUFACTURES. 
THE GLASS OF F. & C. OSLER. 


Unper this head we shall continue to Rerort 
Progress; engraving and describing, from time 
to time, such productions as appear most meri- 
torious, or evidence a desire for improvement on 
the part of the Manufacturer. We have reason to 
know that the course we have hitherto pursued, 
in this respect, has been beneficial ; that a laudable 
desire for publicity, with its attendant recompense, 
has stimulated many Manufacturers, who had, 
previously, laboured under the chilling influence 
of conviction that difficulties insurmountable were 
in the way of that public Exposition, without 
which, in this country, it is vain to expect public 
reward. It seemed, to many, idle to produce im- 
provements, when the means were wanting to 
make them known; and although circumstances 
have materially altered of late, (for, at the present 
moment, there are several establishments, public 
as well as private, where articles, such as we refer 
to, may be seen and appreciated—none of which 
existed when our project was commenced,) 
and our interference may be less needed now 
than it was some time ago, we believe we shall act 
wisely in continuing a plan that has been found so 
very beneficial. It would be easy for usto publish 
abundant proofs of this ; indeed, it is not too much 
to say, that there are not many Manufacturers in 
England who have not acknowledged obligations 
for information and suggestions contained in this 
Journal, and the advan that have been con- 
sequent upon them: while, however, we do not 
intend, hereafter, to review Manufactories to any 
great extent, we design to select occasionally from 
them such examples as may most satisfactorily 
evidence improvement. 

Our examples have not always been, and may 
not hereafter be, invariably of a perfect character ; 
but it will be obvious that such assistance as we 
can offer the producer, by exhibiting the improve- 
ments he has originated, cannot fail to act as an 
inducement to further exertions; insomuch, that 
what is better to-day than it was yesterday may be 
unexceptionable to-morrow. It is notorious that 
British-manufactured Art has of late taken rapid 
strides ; various causes have co-operated to compel, 
as well as to induce, advancement; we become 


daily more and more convinced that our Manufac- 
— generally, cnly need the aid of the Artist. me 


idance of Science ; and that they are eager to | three years back, when exhibited 


avail themselves of the counsels of both : both 

now tendering their assistance: this is one of the 
features of the age. If proofs were 

wanting a aly the case, they a 

in the columns of this Journal—in ¢ i 

furnished by Mr. Hunt of the Museum of Practical 

Geology, and in the designs supplied to us by so 
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many competent Designers. 
the manufacturer is obtai 


objects which are really will 
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might, at this moment, point attention to three or 
four branches of man which, some two or 
as novelties, were 
near to have been abandoned as failures, but which 
are now “sold” as rapidly as they can be pro- 
duced ; for instance, works in statuary-porcelai 
and cast-iron, both of which, not long ago 
as curious experiments, are now ab of extensive 
and pooitable commerce. 

e cannot commence our modified plan better 





ers. But more than this; | 
daily evidence that | 
appreciated, | 
and, of course, purchased, by the public. We | 
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than by reference to the works of Messrs 

OsLeR, of Birmingham, at whose L po 
ment a choice selection of their productions be 
generally seen. With this view, we have cuppa 
one object—the latest of their man 
paoegir mn *. which we have 
some reference. It is perhaps as 

as can be effected in this material tothe it 
style of decoration ; a style, of late 
quently introduced into our houses, 
has indeed been termed, not i i 
English classic.’”’ It was, therefore, 

an object in universal use should be of 
in harmony with the other articles of 
with which it is to be associated: to acco: 
object was not easy. The artist who 
drawing here engraved, purposely abstained 
attempting to convey an idea of the i 
the object he copied—confini i 
outline such as might describe its form, and even 
that only in a d ; for there is no material that 
so completely defies the pencil as glass. Those who 
look upon this engraving, therefore, must draw 
largely upon the imagination, if they would forma 
correct idea of its exceeding and beauty. It 
' metal be at all 
1s imperceptible, 
; indeed, we - 


by 
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used in the junction of parts, it 
The glass is of the purest 
justif ed in saying that w 
material so applied, 

Continent, with an 

so chaste; but we believe no manufacturer has paid 
greater attention, or with more successful 

to the man of glass intended for purposes 
such as that under notice. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the chandelier 
we engrave is but one of many objects of the class 
which do high credit to the man Messrs, 
Osler. Their attention has been directed 
to this branch of their art; we —— 
one whom this notice may induce to an 
opinion from personal i ion. 

Since the removal of the legislative restric- 
tions on the manufacture of glass, which so long 
operated to prevent improvement, there has been 
some advance. Hitherto, that advance has been by 
no means so extensive as might reasonably have 
been expected. We have reason to believe, how- 
ever, that ere long the British manufacturer will 
be in no degree behind his Continental rivals in 
this delicate and beautiful and largely useful Art. 
It is admitted that in the production of pure crystal 
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he is even now superior to his neighbours, 
when Science has laboured somewhat a 
it hes done in his corviee; Soe of 
supremacy in the several other 
process, In the article on the glass of Bohemis, 
the January number of our Josnual, © # 
causes of our inferiority are to; but 
are by no means of a nature as to present 
ficulties which energy, enterprise, and perseverance 


cannot overcome. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


EX HIBITION—1848, 


TE contributors to this, the first Exhibition of the 
Season, fall this year below the average standard of 
merit. We look in vain for names that have, in 
past years, shed a lustre on these walls, and those 
even who do contribute, and in whose productions 
effort has been shown heretofore, one and all, drop 
infinitely below their acknowledged powers, We 
have seen simultaneously in this Institution works 
by Maclise, Stanfield, Landseer, Roberts, Turner, 
wins, and Etty, who we do hope will yet long 
‘* sport with the tangles of Newra’s hair ;” 


and of others; but of these, for the most part, time- 
honoured names, we find but two sustained only 
by minor works. This may be accounted for by a 
reserve on the one hand, and on the other by various 
causes which we have not space now to consider. 
In looking at the works generally, those which form 
the collection evince a melancholy deficiency of 
ambitious aspiration. There is a redundance of fri- 
volous subject-matter, whence, undereven the most 
judicious and masterly treatment, really pleasing 
yictures could never be deduced. But this is not 
limited to mediocrity; we find powers of a very 
high order lavished upon low class subjects; an 
association unwise, inasmuch as the standard of 
the intelligence will be rated according to that 
upon which it most dwells. The eye is at once 
struck by an undue predominance of landscape, to 
which the figure pictures bear insignificant pro- 
rtion. It is understood that none but unexhi- 
ited pictures are admitted, but we nevertheless 
find, occupying an entire end of the rooms, a 
and well known, because well exhibited, picture 
by Sir George Hayter. This, to say the least, is 
an unaccountable infraction of the rules of the 
Institution. If the rule were to be departed from 
in one case, it might be so in others, with greater 
benefit to the artists and with more advantage to 
the Institution. We must be among the last to 
complain of such rule, inasmuch as we have been 
its strongest advocates ; indeed, we believe we are 
justified in stating, that chiefly in co uence of 
our arguments it was adopted. We still consider 
it a good rule, but it should have been associated 
with such arrangements as would have made it 
effective. 

We shall spare our readers a long introduction ; 
but it is utterly impossible to review this exhibi- 
tion without deep sorrow for the utter absence of 
“management” it displays: it deteriorates year 
after year; it has entirely lost the confidence of the 
artists ; the annual collection has now become dis- 
reputable to our School; third and fourth rate 
painters despise it—resorting thither “only with 
their inferior productions for the chances of sale ; 
while those of the upper forms shun it as eautiously 
as the proud aristocrat would a contact with the 
denizens of Shoreditch. This is to the last degree 
deplorable; for there does not exist in England a 
source that might be made so fertile of honour or 
80 —— of professional profit. We have over 
and over again explained the causes of this national 
misfortune, and pointed out the obvious remedy— 
in vain ; and we shall not occupy space by reiterat- 
ing complaints that fall idly on the ears of those 
who can alone remove them. 

Our duty is to review such of the 474 works of 
Art as demand notice.* 

Among them will be found many good pictures, 
and in landscape, several of unexceptionable cha- 
racter; but we can perceive no evidence of genius 
where experience has not taught us to look for it. 
In this Institution, which ought to be a nursery 
of Art, we meet very little promise of the future: 
we encounter, in fact, absolutely nothing to sustain 
its power, or to promote the high and beneficial 
purposes for which it was established. 

NORTH ROOM. 

No. 1. ‘Calm after a Heavy Gale,—off Bury- 
Head,’ F. Dansy, A.R.A. The effect here pro- 
posed is that filmy atmospheric haze, which deadens 


* The usual Annual notice that ‘ the Directors have been 
under the necessity of rejecting ——_———- pictures for 
want of room,” does not this year appear in the catalogue; 
but the evil is not of less magnitude now than it has 
always been. Yet if the excluded pictures are inferior to 
duke) thas mast bore tems Sada oat eee 

, there m ve n 
blage of cast-aways. . 








the face of the waters, and mantles objects in 
the briefest distance in dull grey. There is not a 
breath of life in the air, but there is a movement 
in the water, a ripple and a heavy ground swell ; 
the latter alone being the feature proper to the 
description. In this picture the eye is at once 
sensible of too much cold colour; it is opposed to 
nature and to truth: a fantasy at best—and by no 
means an ble one. 

No. 2. ‘ Near the Rialto, Venice,’ J. HoLLanp. 
To the artist who takes a most hacknied subject, 
and deals with it as it has never before been dealt 
with, is assuredly due the merit of originality. 
All Venetian subjects are the same in material, 
but their treatment by this painter has the inde- 
— dash of masterly water colour, with the 

epth and richness of oil. 

o, 3, * * * F.Goopatu. This charming pic- 
ture is described in the catalogue by a distich in 
place of a title :— 

**In sheltry nooks and hollow ways, 
We cheerily pass our summer days.” 
It will be at once understood that those professing 
this free and easy life are such as hang on the 
skirts of society,—professors of bellows-mendi 
and palmistry. Their encampment is, as usual, 
chosen with some taste for the romantic,—we do 
always find gipsies in the most picturesque nook, 
rovided it be n enough to keep together the 
nes of their skeletons of donkeys,—and the scene 
is coloured with the richest associations of tint: an 
old man is stirring the fire, two or three figures re- 
cline within the shadow of the tilt of the family cart, 
all painted with power. 

o. 4. ‘A hill-side Farm,’ J. LINNELL. A most 
unassuming subject exalted into value by an expo- 
sition of deep research among some of the most 
beautiful of all nature’s fugitive effects. The mate- 
rial is precisely what the title would convey—a farm- 
house with all its rustic circumstance. 

No. 6. ‘ Meditation,’ Wintes Mappox. A 
small female figure having a book before her, in 
the contents of which she is absorbed; the figure 
is extremely graceful, accurately drawn, and sweetly 
coloured. 

No. 11. A ‘Bit,’ from a sketch near Bolton, 
Yorkshire, H. Brigut. A pure creation of the 
artist,—not a ‘bit’ like anything near Bolton— 
but for sweetness of colour, unrivalled, and in 
execution, the veriest legerdemain of Art. The 
subject presents a few stones, water,—perhaps 
enough for a thirsty stag,—a bush, and aglimpse of 
distance, rendered with a feeling truly masterly. 

No. 12. ‘ Landscape: Twilight with the Rising 
Moon; Death and the Old Man,’ F. Dansy, A.R.A. 
A small composition, the nearer parts of which 
are in deep shadow, to give effect to the rising 
moon, and the rays of the setting sun, that cast 
their last pink light upon the clouds draping the 
evening Py and the peaks of the mountains 
which close the remote distance. To this effect, 
we may say, that the foreground has been sacri- 
ficed, being dull, opaque, and altogether devoid of 
depth. e fable of the Old Man and Death is 
illustrated by a skeleton and a figure on the right, 

No. 13. ‘A Birch Tree Lane—N. Wales,’ T. 
Dany. Painted with breadth and a general good 
feeling, but the foreground shadows are too heavy. 

No, 18. ‘The Bogged Pony,’ R. ANspELL. A 

roduction of very great power, but there is surely, 
egal speaking, a ‘ flaw in the title.’ The poor 
pony is Coupe to the ground by the weight ofa 
very large stag, and an old stalker keeps his head 
down, while signalling for assistance. The scene 
is apparently a mountain side, and the ground 
under foot, hard; such as should be covered with 
the fragrant and elastic heather. The figure and 
animals are admirably drawn, and the group would 
be most forcible in effect, but for a deerhound on 
the right of the composition being too prominent. 

No. 20. ‘Suspicion,’ T. Uwrtns, R.A. This 
composition consists of three figures: a lady seated 
on the terrace of an Italian villa, a minstrel playing 
to her, and behind the chair of the lady, a dame in 
a monastic dress, who su the minstrel to be a 
lover in disguise. The subject is derived from the 
‘ Storia della Casa Anetolfi ;’ and it reads upon the 
canvas notJess perspicuously than in the text. The 
duenna-like amply expresses her suspicion, 
and this isthe key tothestory. Like all the works 
of Mr. Uwins, it is full of fine and delicate feeling, 
and a pure appreciation of truth ; the lady is beau- 
tifully painted; it is an exquisite study, to which 
all the accessories respond, 





No, 21. ‘ View from the Garden of the Vigna 
Celimontana, Rome, looking towards Tivoli,” E. 
W. Cooker, This class of subject is by no means 
suited to the known powers of the artist. The 
work requires to be closely inspected to discern its 
beauties; but to say the best of it, it approaches in 
nowise our memories of his former productions. 

No. 22. ‘Scene in Glen Falloch, Argyleshire,’ 
CorLey Fretpinc. A small picture of much 
power and ~—. descriptive of a most romantic 
passage of Highland scenery. 

No, 23. ‘ Zuleika,’ H. O’Nem. A charming 
fancy portrait, gracefully and carefully painted. 

No. 28, ‘ Gandria, on the Lago Lugano,’ G. E. 
Henrinc. From the near objective of the scene, 
the eye is led between cliffs to an exquisitely felt 
distance, closed by a mountain. The lake 
lies immediatel before the spectator, and on the 
left are seen the houses beautifuily situated on 
the precipitous shore of the lake. The whole is 

i with exquisite feeling. 

No. 37. ‘Scheveling Beach,’ J. Wirnson. An 
open flat scene, truly descriptive of this well-known 
shore. The picture is among the best which this 
artist has of late produced ; it is painted with more 
ease than is usually found in his productions, and 
is hence more valuable than a long list which has 
preceded it, of works so slight in execution, 
that they may often be said to have been only 
commenced, 

No, 38. ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. The agroupment 
consists of Grapes, Melon, Apples, &c., and the 
usual - of mat, which we may consider the ini- 
mitable signature of this artist’s works, like the 
violet of Garofalo, the waterfall of Ruysdael, and 
the square nose, (to use no more derogatory epi- 
thet) of Michael lo. This picture, valuable 
and beautiful, in the best style of the painter, is 
one of those commissions to which allusion was made 
in our notice of the Vernon Gallery ; and it is, by 
the unexampled liberality of Mr. Vernon, the pro- 
perty of the nation. Year after year Mr, Lance 
continues to improve: there are of this work 
which he has never yet equalled: the very motes 
are painted with a degree of truth absolutely won- 
derful. We shall rejoice to see this a 

roduction in the Vernon Gallery, of which it will 

one of the choicest gems. 

No. 43. ‘ Lorenzo and Jessica,’ I. E. Lauper, 
R.S.A. The particular passage here illustrated is— 


“« —. Look how the floor of Heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of pure gold,” &c. 
We read on the canvas of no sentiment beyond a 
simple exertion of attention, in which case the 
exciting object should have been seen ; but the spec- 
tator is left without a key to it. Whatever may 
be the peculiar conception of beauty, it should never 
be suffered to supersede an imperative propriety, as 
it does here in Jessica, who is not of the blood of 
the Hebrew Shylock, but a Saxon maiden in every 
thing but the welkin eye. 

No. 44. ‘ On the Banks of the Thames, near War- 
grave,’ Sipnry R. Percy. The foreground is 
shaded by trees painted with infinite freedom and 
much truth; the left opens a glimpse of the river. 
The work exhibits great executive power, and gene- 
rally a close observation of nature. A charming 


of the picture is constituted of one or two 
Soon under the trees, 

No. 48. ‘The Morning Walk,’ H. O’Ner. A 
small figure, carefully painted ; much in the style of 
portraiture. 

No. 49. ‘The Last Gleam before the Storm,’ 
J. Linnety. The objective of this scene is the 
simplest in the entire sphere of rustic material ; and 
this is the more striking, as presented under an 
effect of intense sublimity. e humbly submit, 
with respect to the selection of subject-matter 
usually made by this artist, that were he to vocalise 
his canvas with something more ambitious as a 
ground-work, he would rank among the greatest 
poetical painters that have ever lived, He invests his 
unaspiring Georgics with an aspect of sublimity well 
fitted for the loftiest theme of the Epicmuse. The pic- 
ture appears to be a composition, in which every care 
is had to give effect to the voluminous white clouds 
we observe arrayed in the lower sky ; in contrast to 
which the coming storm drops its black curtain 
first over the foreground, a representation by no 
means so felicitous as the rest of the sky. As a 
whole it is a picture of rare merit, elaborated with 
the most careful thought. 

No. 54.‘ A Zuyder Zee Botter working off a Sand- 
bank, Marken in the Distance,’ E. W. Cooxe. 
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Happy are we again to meet this painter on the 
green “ glad waters” of the North Sea, 
and of all the most “felon” winds « 
compass. We find the unshapely craft stic 
a head of sand, and are rather at a loss to know 
she got there. This is an admirable picture ; but 
it supplies evidence that it will be some time before 





the home | subject is selected with m 

of the | effect; consisting principally of a 
on | from a rocky eminence 

ow | rude circumstances 18 d 


| 
| 


the artist is able to shake off the bilious con- | 


tamination from which his artistic system so | peasants with their ponies assembl 


severely suffered in the “‘ warm south !”’ 
No. 


ALEXANDER Fraser. Two figures, on eget man | of the 
ing 


and his wife—the former engaged in re 


we find in later works of the artist; it is more 
earnest, and therefore much better. 

No. 57. ‘ At Ambleteuse, near Boulogne,’ C. 
Sraxrizip, Jun. A small sea-side fort on the 
open shore ; painted with careful finish, and a fine 

hension of tranquil effect. 
fo. 60, ‘ Greyhounds,’ Kionnor. Two animals, 
one of which is black; there is more character in 
the heads than in the other The artist is a 


native of Sweden, but a follower of the French 
. 
0. 


65. ‘A Neapolitan Peasant, returning from 
Labour,’ W. Gusu. The figure is painted in holi- 
day-gear, an assumption by no means consistent with 
the title. It is notwithstanding a work of much 
merit ; a scarcely an improvement on former 
productions of the artist. 

No. 66. ‘ View near Yarmouth, Isle of Wight,’ 
A. Cunt. A broad, flat view, characteristic of 
the artist’s usual selection of subject-matter. The 
remoter portions of the picture are well painted. 

No. 68. ‘ Rue Grosse Horloge,’ E. A. GooDaALL. 
An admirable example of the picturesque old houses 
of Rouen. The locality is readily recognisable. 

No. 69. ‘A Hig Lake,’ F. R. Lez, R. A. 
The only production which this artist has of late 
exhibited at all approaching the higher tone of 
poetical pa tae The scene in itself is one of 
aga wild sublimity—a highland lake shut in by 

ts 
which has already burst upon its sullen waters. No 
living type meets the eye; on the contrary, the 
life that once was, has been taken away. A small 
ruin is seen on the right of the composition, and 
three trunks of blasted trees suggest to the mind a 
place accurst. 


the | 
Bible. There is less of dash, less asphaltum than | W. CaLiow. 


. Wzst. The 


atone ue 
of wa 
which, together with its 
escri with the closest 
observation of natural accident and texture. 

No. 97. ‘The Halt at the Well,’ F. Goopatt. 
small composition, showing a company of Breton 
round a foun- 


90. ‘ Ruikan Fos, Norway,’ 
ialys ned eh tank 


A 


‘tain. The picture is a gem, distinguished by all 


| works 


! 


shores, the sky darkened by a storm | 


We hail this picture as an earnest | 


of departure from the unmeaning cottage and mill- | 


dam style. 

No. 74. ‘ Kathleen,’C. Duxes. A bit of genuine 
Irish character, true to nature, full of buoyancy of 
talent, painted slightly, yet with skill and excellent 


effect. 

No. 76. ‘ The Roadside Inn—a Rival,’ T. Brooxs. 
The “ rival,’ is a youth in the hunting costume of 
the last century, to whom a maiden is handing a 
glass of ale ; her suitor holds the horse of the pre- 
sumed gallant. The figures are well painted, and 
the story sufficiently perspicuous. 

No. 77. ‘ The First of September,’ H. Jursum. 
This is a scene on the brink ‘‘ of some far-spreading 
wood,” the right of which is occupied by large 
trees, painted with the usual clean execution of the 
artist. A couple of shooting ponies and one or two 
figures occupy the foreground, which is painted 
with much richness of colour. 

No. 79. ‘ Roses,’ Mrs, Hannison. Painted 
with all the freshness, finish, and knowledge, 
which distinguish, generally, the works of this lady. 

No. 82. ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ G. F. Watts. 
We find them here, as represented in the Second 
Circle— 

** Quali colombe dal disio chiamate, 
Con |’ ali aperte e ferme al dolce nido, 
Vengon per aere dal yeler portate ; ” 
and their movement is a most successful deduction 
from the text. It is a picture after the principles 
of the severest school of poctical painting, embo- 
dying elegance of form, moving sentiment, and the 
executive denial of the early Florentine school. A 
pone to = ans, is another, painted from 
©: ‘Orlando pursuing the Fata Morgana ;’ 
a powerful and beautiful production, disti aa ed 
by some of the highest qualities of Poetic Art. 

No. 84. ‘ The Irish Piper,’ F. Goopatt. He is 
seated vA yan Ae the door of a cabin, the inmates 
of which are listening. It is a small picture, ex- 
quisite in colour, and admirable in execution. 

No 85. ‘ Windermere—Calm—Evening,’ J, D 
Winortetp. A small picture, showing the lake, 
lustrous with the light sendy + eres ing sky. 
The proposed sentiment is most de leately reeliee’. 








_ Scottish Peasants—Sunday Evening,’ | the sweetness of colour which marks the works 


ainter. . 
A Street in Frankfort on the Maine,’ 
A picture conspicuous for all the 
yaluable qualities which signalise the water-colour 
by the same hand. 

No. 100. ‘ Scene in the New Forest,’ W. LINTON. 
An expanse of water, the left bank of which is open, 
while, on the right, appear r groupe of trees; the 
whole very firmly and naturally brought forward, 
though with much of the feeling of a foreign 
school, and somewhat of the character of foreign 
scenery. 

No. 102. ‘ Post Haste,’ C. Branwuite. A sub- 
ject very similar to this was exhibited by, we 
Tallon, the same artist last year. A post-boy on a 
grey pony is flying over a flat landscape, in the 
direction of a town which appears in the distance, 
The sky is ch with thunder-clouds, and the 
lower division of the work responds to the gloomy 
aspect above in a highly 

gradations of shade. 


No. 98. ‘ 


t is a picture of a high 
degree of merit, but the * is overtasked. 

No. 103. ‘A Monk,’ J. i. Cotuns, A life- 
sized head, drawn and coloured in a manner highly 
creditable. 

No. 112. ‘ Dredgers on the Medway,’ T. 8, Ro- 
Bins. There is of course all the accuracy, but not 
the movement and transparency we find in the 
water-colour works of the artist. 

No. 114. ‘A Mile from Home,’ E. HiLDEBRANDT. 
This is a picture of the modern Dutch School, ox 
senting a winter scene, in the foreground of which 
are figures and horses. In careful elaboration it 
vies with the works of the earlier Dutch School ; it 
is also highly successful in effect ; the figures and 
animals are not drawn as we might have expected, 
from other examples we have seen of this accom- 
plished painter in the Louvre, where his works are 
always prominent. In this, as in his other pie- 
tures, we find evidence of great power: the eom- 


| position is excellent; all the accessories arejudicious, 


and it is rich in colour. 

No. 118. ‘ The Gorge of Llwgwy, 
tain tops, around Bettws, North 
HAMMERSLEY. One of the most romantic es 
of landscape scenery in this the most enchanti 
district of North Wales. The view is soeamaiell 
aaee an evening aspect, painted with much fine 
eeling. 

No. 120. ‘A River Scene—Evening,’ T. 8. Coorsr, 
A.R.A. Another of those Cuyp-like pictures, which 
enhance the reputation of the painter: a group of 
cows is before us composed into that dreamy enjoy- 
ment which only ruminating animals know ; the 
water and all beyond are seen in a flood of ee | 
light which breaks also on the animals with deli- 
cious effect, 

No, 124. ‘ Knitting,’ J. Insxipr. A young lady 
seated, attired in a yellow dress and black mantle, 
and wearing her hair in the taste of the last cen ; 
The head of this figure is charmingly painted the 
features are endowed with a vitality which at once 
challenges the spectator. 

No, 128. ‘Happy Moments,’ E. T. Parris, 
Groups of children and their parents circumstanced 
as at the period of the Golden Age of the classic 

ts; the figures are admirably disposed, and 
appily express the spirit of the title. 

0. 129.‘A Saw-Millat Saardam,’C. STanFIELD, 
R.A. The objective is here presented under an 
effect of twilight, which from the palpable fore- 
ground to the dim distance is described with a uni- 
form power that casts and sustains a charmi 
tranquillity over the entire scene. It is a win 
saw-mill, a 4 object on the right of the 
, with water, logs of wood, and accessories. 
sine light of the horizon is broken by indistinct 


ects. 
No. 190. ‘ Ehrenbreitstein on the Rhine,’ J. W. 
CaRMICHARL, A work of a high Ragete of merit, 
but inferior tothe sea-com positions by the same hand, 
No, 131. ‘ Sheep-Washing,’ J. Stark. A small 
landscape with trees, having that great merit of 
the Dutch landscape-painters—seeming to bear an 


with the moun- 
Wales,’ J. A. 





judicious arrangement of 





a 


indisputable to the locality proposed 
It has been elaborated. 

No. 132. ‘Sir William Wallace i 
Battle,’ R. 8S. Lanpgr, R.S.A. 
Wallace here is a deduction from the 
cules with the A : he in his 
a two-handed » & weapon which did not ¢ 
into use until a later period than the 
ee Parts of the work are 
care wrought out, but others are unequally 


No. 183. ‘ Rochester,’ C. Deanz. The prineipal 
objects, craft be the Medway, are painted 
characteristically, and Rochester is presented wil 
much truth. 

No. 136. ‘ The Bing Tring it on,’ J, 

of a T posting a 
The figure do oi with anise jay 
is endowed with infinite and 
and the features with a life-like sesateasn Wan 
at once e' the attention of the spectator, 

No, 137, ‘A Glade in merrie 8 $ 
Cunew ie: The is ition presents as 
objects two trees, which ap to have 
ken of within « moderate dntance the 

e is perhaps wan in 
beanty ; it is a subject to which very few 
could give a high of interest ; but 
the material is, it is brought ard wi 
of truth that can 
plication to nature. 
ness of the artist re 
precisely as he finds it, I 
with the broad dayligh y ( 
of the genius loci, and leaves nature to her own 


onies, 
o, 138. ‘ Fisherman’s Home by M ? 
A. Guzert. The rising moon is 


T, 


posed to the cow shade of some ; 
more light might have been introduced into : 
i with s good result. 
No. 141, ‘ Othello,’ J. Grupert. The 
fen fe rom the third scene of ere 
emona addresses her father, “My 
&c.”” The eye is at once struck by the 
of red in the picture, which is, yinig we quali 
by a higher degree of finish than we haye seen 
p AA. which have poets it. The ver 
Beak ee of ll an Ole 
means oor of our 
No. 146. ‘ Rustic Figures,’ J.J. Hit, Api 
os inter with ample eyidenee of truth and 
“No, 150. CA Child and Kitten,’ Mrs. C 
rer. A life-sized head, painted with init 
freshness, and life-like movement ; but slight # 
eee. Posw Il Bay,’ C. StaNPrenD, Jum. 
0. , ell Bay,’ C. ELD, 
A picture composed f ht material, which, 


iwever, 6 


No. 154. ‘ Pi 


clever restoration of the 
which in earlier days was fa 
the pilgrims to the Holy Shrine, . 


MIDDLE ROOM. 
Mother! 
No. 159, # # # T. M, Jox A joyful Bo : 


one of bey ropa yolk sai the 
‘etn with frail 
P No. 161, ‘ View from Symonds yet, é 
towards Ross, Monmouth, &e, ‘ f 
This subject is well chosen, and ss 
highly Ae indeed, in pe, rae 
even to heaviness. The distances, and ’ 
successfully worked out. The 
No. 168, « Bappho 'L. W, Deits ba is 
in her left hand; an effect of light, fall on het 


right side, is most skillfully painted, w 
flesh is coloured with i lower 


sidering the proportions of i , the lower 
limbs ; and th 
pression of the features'are not calculated to deseribe 
the conmuming delirium of the = 
wit eS { - don, 94 

ai the mone A brought forwar d under 
ntumn evening sky, which poute its entire 
gent Wealth nN these romantic hills, ay 

e peak of Snowdon is but just seen. +! 
parts of the picture are water, in which 

ee 


In_ con. 
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a bright reflection of rah sky, but it is too hard and 

opaque, and some of » chnkoun, in the more 

distant parts, are cuaiger in tone than the reflected 

obj sage agains there is a want of atmosphere, the 
pable at the summit as Pye 

but, notwit tanding these defects, it 

of a very high order of merit. 

No, 1 
D. Kino. There is no mistakin; 
natare it is strikingly true to fi 

No. 187, ‘Gil Blas is the Bearer of 1 
the R40 of Spain, to Cata M. Joy. 
This is a small sketch, embod ng three figures, 
disposed and coloured with BY feet. 

y A small 


o. 188. ‘ Syrinx,’ W. Fa 

nude figure, charmingly iedee: [ catotited with 
infinite sweetness. 

No. 203. ‘ an Castle of Esa, near Nice, on the 
Corniche,’ R. Stantey. A ruin stan 
on a rock, relieved by the sea in the distance, an 
lustrous with the light of the declining syn, Which 
is meat into brilliant effect by the ed fore- 

‘0 
ck 204. * * * J. Nonxe. To this picture is given 
uotation from Thomson, in the lace of a title: 


it s composed Of taro figures, 3 an Fy an pig! 
{ the 


i foes 





—circumstanced oes The la iy re eb 
lying on the e lady is 
suitor wants veatlineht and ies isting 
No, 205. ‘ The Village Forge,’ mano, 
In some qualities of Art this Haley 3 s unsurpassed. 
but it is suggestive of comperieous | reflective 
haps, on its originality. The subject vagtnckoal 
shop, with all its best properties rete it ; song 
a few figures are placed near the 
ht, and from this point the iit is 
with admirable effect, ineoenpedt i dtc ie 


have seldom been more paneer ae represented. In 

colour, the picture is wonderfull a a in 

surface equal to the most faaphe of 1 Dutch 
ut it reminds us too strongly fs popular 


painters, 
artist. 

No, 210, ‘Red Cap yf. pented fom i, we a 
told in the catalogys, | 
in the cabinet of W os 
request of Robert Youel: ee 9 The 
magnificent gift to the nation,” 
twice extolled the inimitable Won a 
valuable work—a work of the hig 
a by any painter, Stent © or iden 

215. ‘Fonte ‘po dei Turchi, the Pre 
Canal at Venice, OLIVER. - An of ve eve pera 
faithfull descriptive of the partons peal 

No. 216. ‘ Temple of Jupiter Giympas, A rh, 
G. E. Herne. The little tha that remains 
temple is here rendered with ae jon 
enually so the country around it. ‘The general 
tone of the picture is below that usually maintained | green 
by the artist. 

No. 223. ‘Cannes, South of France,’ E, W. 
CookE, The eye, on 4 close inspection, discovers 
much that is truly beautiful in this picture though, 

as a whole, it is inferior to his 
scene lies on the shores of the 
senting in the foregrou mye some ous up on 
the beach ; in the ack ht of Free ghd 


in the sea, ’ and in the sky, ere is a pad 


but it is pronounced wit 
re 


No, 224, ‘Industrious Amusements, — 
fer vanes Pras 


order, un- 


rT wor e 
terranean, pre- 


oats ago. G. Lance. Ay oung 
lace-making ; a picture o 
merit; this ma: not be the 


the unsurpasse aint of 


uarly seen ; yet, a} he had never fae t pach 


a gre a) &: would eA 


Kriognog, icture con 
two wolves, and a ‘ade ad shee 
This artist—a native of oti ig 
in Paris, as an a 

in this work the trut 
colour we are aognstomed to in od, 


No. 233. ‘ A Sketch from N 
A production ynredeemedly : ; 
was worse than time misspent, an 


a very low idea of the person 
Possess it, 


No, 235. ‘ Pilot Boat leay: 
A Hola, 7. Hotiiys, A.B. 
the harh: ote outh from the 


Cliff, gale off the sea is 
but no ove boat ever stood va 
of a pilot boa every stite 


oer 


to the wind, * em there are no less two or | spare 


three fresh hands at the bellows. The picture is 


. ‘A Trout Stream in Ireland,’ Capt. J. | cording 
>is this tr pt of Lik A lad to observe a departure from from the beaten 


A 
Sparta wal | eat) 
. parion of 
“te 





no means agreeable; the talent of the artist 
Moe here been misdirected. 

No, 242. ‘ Joseph, having interpreted the Dream 
of the Chief Butler of oe is interpreting the 
Dream of the Chief Baker,’ Sir G. aires, 
M.A.8.L. The picture, which is large, consists of 
PeeY | ice , disposed as literally as may be ac- 
to the descriptive title. In its treatment, 


hacknied draperies, and comm “place 
ra The work is entirely free from 
tation, and displays some a for truth in costume 
-~ p onal c 
7. ‘ Staiths, Yorkshire Coast,’ J.B. Pye. 
A picture extremely slight i material, but wonder- 
y beautiful in colour. e beach, with its few 
houses, the little bay, the lofty cliff, and minor 
incidents, are seen in an an effulgence "of 
light, and Prvteet, | in the whole, a lustrous triump 
ag ous harmony. 

No. 257. ‘ Iyrea on the Dora, at the foot of the 
Val d’Aoste, Piedmont,’ H. J. Jounson. This 
picture is masterly i in py and colour, but there is 
somewhat of a mannered + amnatenass and hardness 
in the drawing of the dings, which give the 
ap arnnee of being unfinished. 

258. ‘The Bird - picture, qualthe Scene,’ C, 
Baahwaire. reg ualified by the ex- 
cellence with which this artist selet palate Winter Scenes. 

e components are a mill and frozen mill-dam, 
with an abundance of rough -, that 
always tells well in works of this kind. The 
bird-trap is in course of corer on vee Se 
some children. This picture is especially beau 
in its various textures, and, as a whole, pasvenernt 
i > om lishment of the effect 

No. e Tribe of Be se se the 
ecchiee of Shiloh in the E. 
Mitais. This is the picture by which tne gold 
medal was awarded at the Royal Academy. It 
— but few ro any! ome are 

wn, an e is painted in a 

saastecly Wigle,” Lhoslaoh "ao Telly t0" entitle. the 
author to the Mdiotinetion his work has won for him. 
AP 268. Vandre nH a“ io copiers A say heads 
t) nies ability ; it was 

a bold ae aie, for there is little or no aid 
from colour; the heads are painted with amazing 
are, and a feeling akin to 3, Rests ap 
slight and unfinished ; but the 

considered this essential to give poate 
or higher effect to the more elaborated por- 


a *. ‘ A Water Mill, with Figures,’ J. Pru. 
cress rat with eras Betdenn of 
of great beau 
bat by Bs disturbed an obtrusive ely 
SS slania nos prt pel in the centre. 
ae 0" Meene from Goethe's Faust,’ 8, Ben- 
si, faites Ta coals 
pha aly ec 
well expreseed ; the dra is unexceptionable ; 
and fine feeling is mani: 

o, 271, ‘ Summer Glade in Nort. Waies, H.J 
Boppinqrox. The immediate foreground is em- 
bowered by trees sopatenty closely imitated from 
Nature; i beyond these the eye still dwells upon 
the sylvan luxuries of the ravine, that, opening in 
distance, shows its rocky sides, which are painted 


wi e me 

‘Gl , RSA. 
rake erie eat Bi 23 
pony, | sport ot 


, which ecom- 
att ek pes 
is a 
pac o geowe Meg pegolias, iA style, but original, and of 
No. GF dotie ca the Thaines, off Erith,’ T. 8. 
Ronins. The principe} ob bjects ba , collier and a 
seen of 


hores of t 








PL re mean fevel of 


| interior, exhibiting worked 
latter. furan an a various asomblage of 





ed subject, Truly the sentiment of the thing is 


No, Tite-ained, apvorconty T. Mocrorp. Two 
Sy entees cepa Daren ts ak te 
engaged’ with the coatlonte of their story-book 
expressing in their features the amusement yf 
S rience, The work is beautiful in colour, an 

ords a most cig tel aie icture of childhood. 

ie 294. other,’ A.D. Frrrp. She 
is Nes RE ha a piece of wild open landscape, 
correspon in its ragged character with her own 
attire and that of her child, It is a small picture, 
"a rich in colour aud strikin, ng in effect. 

0, 301. ‘The Confluence of the Rivers Conway 
and Llwgwy, North Wales,’ E. J. Connetr. The 
largest p' cture this artist has ever exhibited, and 
different in character from the sylvan scene 
which he paints so successfully, From a rocky an 
broken foreground of some elevation, the eye is 
carried down the verdant vale to the s where 
this marriage of the streams is ted, and 
Lang in their united form, until shrouded in A wd 


distance. Eve of this com 
is obviously studied iS ndbare with muc my 
shadows of the clouds are admirably 


The flitti 
; in short, it is, in all, vet ah of 


eet to 
great po 

No. F306. ‘ Folk Common, henr~Ap 
Storm,’ Stipyzry R. Percy. The rough, ca 
aspect of this subject, derives additional interest 
dco the apposite treatment under which it is 

ht forward. Dark clouds are rapidl Le 

ae y,and a co ae: gees f gloom prevails below 
Itisa picture of much power ; but we may observe 
that there is no difference in the face of the distant 
and the near ob; 

No, 307. ‘A tudy 3 H. W. Puitirps. A head 
and bust attired in costume, painted with in- 


» “308. A Vi Holiday — Nutting,’ 
0. ‘ 0. —WNu 
Jutsum. The pai yd bed of a brook is &s 
scene of excitement here ; it is overhung with an 
and a break affords a limpso of the distant village 
church. The ‘ in colour, and the 
position of the is highly y judicious, 
No. 313. ‘A i ady River—Summer,’ 
Lez, R.A. There rp of nature in t tls pltar 
than in any other ne ae wr we pave lately seen by the 
same hand. It exhibits less of nem in colour 
and touch than usual, and appears to have ther 
carefully studied from the spot : gy as oth 
ictures by this artist are too warm in iy this 
fb of 4 ha too cold. Nevertheless, it fs an 
admirable work. 


SOUTH ROOM. 


No. 324. ‘ Carrying the last Field,’ W. 8. P. 
HENDERSON. # small picture showing a great 
breadth of good result. 

No. 326. ‘ e in the Neighbourhood of Lon- 
F. Nasu. The view appears to be from 

ampstead, or its yicinity; the distance, with St. 
Paul hod other prominent points, is described with 


No, 335. ‘ Saxon ving,’ W. B. Scorr. 
This picture is pain Y= one of the Cartoors 
sent in ponte oy remium offered by the 
London Art-Union for ‘ istorical Picture. The 
work is hung high, we cannot therefore examine its 
detail; but the composition was more agreeable as 
than it is as a picture. 
No. . ‘Night at TTT. ak Ue wObst 


P effect of 
eet ia Wale, which at eat effort afford a 


spectacl t 
No. Bd. The Parogut J. Wootmer. A 


lady in red velvet a paroquet; 
bright in co 


ah ty hy in style, but 
barry y, Tteece ot a Bib ard Mill—Poic- 


den? EB. A.Goopaty. A small 
an oil-press w 


No. oie ae Au Fy Jounstoyn. The 


subject of this picture is 
as cote Mt © sete, 


Saar a 


a. ap? Srey 9 galeber of the he Soety copepd 


y Bs | Se roars 
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door of a cottage embowered. in trees. The 
‘neilant is well described, and the style of the 


picture is exquisite. : 
No. 358. The Cabin Hearth,’ A..D. Frrrr. 
A sombre interior lighted by a lam , and a few 
ing embers on the floor. , It,is a small. 
picture, composed of a variety of well-disposed 
objective. 
0. 361. ‘ Zaandam, Holland, E. W: Cooke. 
A small picture, equal to the very best of the 
artist's North Sea works. It is only to be 
that it is not . The view is on one of the 
canals of North Holland, on the banks of which, 
at some distance, is the town of Zaandam ; one or 
two canal boats are on the left. : 
No. 366. ‘Enamel of the Irish Minstrel,’ W. 


of Moore by Sir Thomas Lawrence. . The 
portrait is so well known as to Be br no descrip- 
tion. . The life-like freshness of the flesh-tints 
cannot be too highly praised. 

No. 370. ‘Newhaven, Sussex,’ Coptey Fre.p- 
ina. The work would be as well under any other 
name, for Newhaven is represented only by two or 
three wooden piles. The main feature of the pic- 
ture is a vessel driving and one or two small craft 
beating into the harbour; the sea and sky are ex- 
tremely well painted. 

No. 371. ‘ Ban teaching. Apollo,’ H. Le Jeune. 
The subject of this fogrey | ter will hereafter 
be a matter of doubt, for. Arcadian deity was 
never before represented otherwise than according 
to classic .authority: the disciple may, pass for 
Apollo, but the master will never for the in- 
ventor of the . The work is admirable in 
colour and drawing ; indeed, as a whole, it takes a 

igh rank in its class. 
6. 375. ‘ The Parting Hour,’ Atex. FvssEx. 
A work of good promise, which effectually tells its 


e. ' 

No. 376. ‘ Tivoli, from the Olive wood,’ W. Par- 
notr. A work of considerable merit; true, and 
finished with labour, yet 4 

No, 389. ‘ The and Royal Castle of Dum- 
barton, on the Clyde,’ E. W. Cooxz. This is a 
large pieture, of which the principal object may 
be to be a fishing smack, so seen in opposition 
to the rock as to make it appear small. The craft, 
however, is ted with much force and truth: 
she lies well in the water, coming on the starboard 
tack directly out of the picture under mainsail 
ib, foresail, and square topsail. The sea is painted 

a masterly style—the water in-shore colour; but 
with all the merits of the work, it is not so pleasing 
as the smaller pictures of the artist—we mean of 
home materials. 

No, 304. ‘ Palace of Anna; Capri in the 
distance—Bay of Naples,’ W. Linton. The palace 
is a ruin, is situated in a nook upon the sea- 


shore, and partially surrounded by water. As a 


subject it is by no means stri , but from the 
manner of its treatment a Key elle tine picture is 


produced. 

No. 395. ‘ Suspense,’ T. F..Dickxsez. In this 
picture there is unquestionable proof of great 
talent ; the are well drawn, and the story is 
told with emp sis. 

No. 399. ‘Dort on the Meuse,’ J. W. Car- 
MICHAEL. Dort, the beloved birthplace of Albert 
Cuyp, and celebrated zu upon many a lustrous 
canvas. We see here the church-tower and quaint 
old buildings from the opposite side of the river, 
on which are found the usual doggers and galliots 
vey yo with much know] and power. The 

ay is t and sunny, an effect which this artist 
paints with much truth. 

No. 401. ‘Hush,’ H. Le Jaunz. This is an 
—- lofty without pretension, and successful 
without apparent effort. It represents a mother 
holding her sleeping infant ; but this is not all—it 

not i ious, but_poeti- 
hest qualities 


No. 402. ‘ East Cliffs, Hastings,’ J. Danny. A 
view of the town from the shore. The effect of the 


left of the ition is well managed, but the 
414 ang M cee J 

o. 414, ‘ oments,’ J. J. Jun ; 

A love-tale, told with a ae. “The 

person® are natives rittany, and th 

sentiment which their features is cuibiwed ts 


bepped Sh geeiee. 
0, 416. .* Clifton,’ E. J. NEmMANN. A 


picture of great merit ; it will, indeed, rank with 
prejudice among the best landscapes in the paiery. 


Leesiaiineilillitiii 








Essex. A very faithful transcript of the beautiful | langu 





d is-foreible, andthe distance has 
been’admirably ren . Nature.has been care- 
fully studied, aided-by the best accessories of Art. 
If this painter ee to improve, he will, ere 
occupy a hi ition. 

ont, 40 row pended Hound,’ R. ANSDELL. 
This is a i presenting three or four 
dogs and an old pal af Gio site = S- It 
is among the best pictures of its class we have ever 
can tot would have been yet better than it is if 
of smaller dimensions. The wounded dog—a fine 
specimen of a hound—lies in the centre of the pic- 
ture, with an expression of suffering and res: 
tion, having been injured above the right foot, 
and just submitted to the dressing of the wound, 
Another dog expresses his concern in a howl. The 
age with which these two animals are en- 
dowed at once addresses the feelings. We cannot 
help observing, that the perfectly plain and too 
light indefinite background is prejudicial to the 
composition. 

No. 448, ‘Dorothea,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A. 
A romantic nook in the rocky bed of a river. The 
picture is altogether in shade—rocks, trees, and 
water, painted with all the masterly power of the 


ter. 

PiThe Sculpture is limited to fourteen pieces. 
Among these are two works by W. CALDER Mar- 
SHALL, A.R.A.—one, ‘ Sabrina,’ we believe was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy; the other is 
‘ Miranda,’ a small headin marble. There are some 
gems, beautifully executed by Miss Pisrrucct, 
an ‘ Italian Woman’ and ‘a Greek.’ Small clay 
models by SANGIOVANNI. ‘The Morning Ablu- 
tion,’ by T: Earue. .‘ Titania caressing the Indian 
Boy,’ an exquisite group by T. WooLNER; and a 
beautiful design for an ink-stand (the ‘ Lover over- 
tasked’) by F. M. MILLER. 


The fo 


—_—~~——. 


THE FISHERMAN’S RETURN. 


PAINTED BY EUGENE LE POITTEVIN. 
ENGRAVED BY J.-H. KERNOT. 


THIs subject was painted by M. Le Poittevin, for 
Mr. 8. C. Hall, in 1846. It is an excellent example 
of his style, and exhibits one of those of 
common life upon the French coast, which the artist 
most delights to picture. Le Poittevin holds a 
high rank: amo e painters of the French school, 
and has obtained extensive and merited popularity. 
The topics he selects are those for which he has to 
read the book of Nature: but he has ever been a 
persevering and laborious student of Art, and has 
assiduously cultivated Letters. This is, indeed, 
evident from the themes—always judicious and 
generally original—which he takes; and they are 
not unfrequently such as commemorate incidents in 
the lives of his — predecessors—the old Painters. 
Thus, among most celebrated of his works are 

Cows,”’ “‘ Vandervelde 


“Paul Potter _ i 

sketching the effects of a Sea-fight,” and various 
matters of a similar class. Upon even his most 
ordinary subjects, Le Poittevin ws the utmost 
care; his touch is decided, his general manner 
broad, and in his colour the utmost harmony pre- 
vails. thus A his execution be traced to the 
northern schools, while in his subject there is 
alwa ‘more point and anecdote t are ever 
found in the works of the Dutch and Flemish 
masters. 

The pictures of M. Le Poittevin are known in the 
exhibitions of most of the cities of the Continent, 
and always obtain prices proportionate to the high 
reputation of the painter. 

Poittevin is, we imagine, somewhat above 
forty years of age; and may, therefore, be described 
as in the zenith of life; he is slight of , and 
rather under than over the middle size; his man- 
ner is peculiarly gracieuse, and he is fond of asso- 
cia with men of letters: to this feeling, so 
sd a e, - > co ae France, we may attri- 

ch of that excellence to whi - 
rally in hich they gene 
action whi ily our Bri inters too 
commonly lack. M. Le Poittevin is evi ently much 
indebted for his well-earned and merited fame to 
his close and continual observation of Nature; he 
has studied, eg ey in his —, but in the 
= fields, open sea, w humanity is 

usied, and where character is to be found. ad 


choice of ems a spur to | the 





° ea 
SOCIETY “OF ‘BRITISH “ARTISTS, »; 
LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. * “97 
On the evening of Monday, the 3lst ‘of J ; 
in ¥ 


series of lectures on Geology, treated 
Art, was commenced at the School of 


of material, ‘solid 
conditions of which depend 


mosphere to consist of a mi 


oxygen and ni held er in tic 
in suspension. The lecturer proceeded to deseriby 
the extent of the atmosphere. ‘It rises more: 

irty miles above the leyel of the sea, and 
round the globe a film, which may be compat 
proportion to a sheet of paper laid upon ‘a sphi 
in this it is uniform all over the’ , and ai 
mixture of of all kinds. . Without an af 
sphere, the light of the sun would not be 
buted ; the consequence of which would be, 
absolute darkness. There could be notransz 
of sound, no temperature, no odours; the 
tion of water could not exist, nor could 
or animal ane — ed. Of the two 
proposing definitions of li 
ably considered is called 
ight is composed of rays 0 ; 
colour-rays are those alone which we have to con 
sider in Art. The chemical rays are those by wi 
pho’ hic pictures are obtained. It 
considered that in Brazil more brilliant an 
tive photographic results could be obtained thal 
in this country; but such is not the fact ; the che 
mical rays are more effective in passing thro 
a denser medium. All substances admit 


ys 
through the atmosphere at the tropics; and of the 
same number sot mare than seven thousand y 
pass here, and when the sun is low not more 


tan ap coseeding to the angle of peejeciaiaa 
tion as according to the le ; amd 
hence the aspect of the landioles sapere J 
with every hour, but with every minute of thé 
The lecturer dwelt at length on the i 

a knowl of reflection and refraction... [he 
nature of the light of the moon was described as not 
purely white, but coloured, with a prepoade 
yellow and blue, and the striking points of 

ence between the light of the moon and that of the 
sun forcibly shown. Next to the effects of sum 
light, no part of this jae ho 

be more valuable to landscape painters 
observations of Mr. on 

clouds. He spoke first of the scirrus—the bea 
appearance commonly called the mare’s tail; 1 
described the boundless and ever-varying 
or expansive and fantastically “eT mass 
lastly, the nimbus or rain-cloud. the value ¢ 
these lectures there can be but one opi 

i h as Art is ancillary to Science, 


but for the solution of which, the 
We regret that we cannot report these 
fully ; but we trust that Artists 


advan of the power to 
expecially 


blishing their right to 

labouring to advance a kn 
a: hear much 7 their 

ey are progressing 

informed, however, they 

directing heads; or rather, the e 
and ability, to overl " 
tyro. This advan’ will,we trust, be 
obtained ; it is absolutely essential 
working out of the the Society ha 
ably commenced. i : ; 
and best, must have a 

to run before we have ik ; t 
with judicious aid, will gather and 
power, 


experience 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
THE MUSEUMS OF ITALY, 


PRACTICALLY APPLIED TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. 





DuRING my wanderings through the various public 
museums and private collections, which form the 
most attractive features of the Italian cities, I 
have made a series of notes and illustrations some 
of which may be acceptable to the British Manu- 
facturer. It is therefore proposed to place before 
the readers of the Art-Unton Journal, such as may 
be considered the most practically useful. 

My endeavours have been directed to the classi- 
cal forms of Greek and Roman Art. The museums 
and galleries of Italy are singularly rich in an- 
tique fragments, caleulated to assist the 
of such usefully domestic and highly ornamental 
works, as form universal objects of trade. Vases, 
bronzes, marble fragments, mural frescos, abound 
in these collections, Some may be copied and 
practically applied ; others are “ee. In 
whatever branch of Industrial Arts the I er 
may be engaged, this is unquestionably his school 
for the simply elegant. If we are to have Purity 
of Design, we cannot do better than study the 
chefd’ ceuvres of a period so fertile in refined taste. 
That those engaged in Design should possess a 
thorough appreciation of, I will even say a love 
for, Greek Art, is the first step towards the pro- 
duction of classical forms. A mind thus imbued, 
in making new combinations will never violate 
taste: it will use its materials asthe musician uses 
his instrument—to produce harmony, and any 
departure therefrom will jar on it as pai y as 
the discord of sound. 

When the eye is thus educated to fine forms, the 
difficulty of adaptation will arise. The uses of 
the object are to be considered, as well as its dura- 
bility. The only general remarks that occur to 
me are—Ist. Where durability is demanded, the 
ornamentation should be bold in its character, and 
largely incorporated with the mass; 2nd. Where 
the object is purely ornamental, the decorations 
may be to any extent florid; but I would strongly 
urge the necessity of preserving the | oven out- 
line. How frequently a fine vase is ed by 
floral superfluities; this defect is uently seen 
in French works. Again, we constantly meet with 
combined ornaments, so entirely foreign to each 
other, as to offend the eye. Let the Designer pre- 
serve a congenial character of ornament in his mind 
when he has once chosen his style, and adopt no 
other in any of the details. 

The difficulty, however, of laying down any 
rules for the student, has been powerfully illus- 
trated by the report of the Government School o 
Design. The various and conflicting opinions, 
more or less valuable, which have been elicited from 
the gentlemen forming a committee of inquiry on 
that subject, is sufficient evidence of the di ties 
which beset the subject. Those who are appointed 
to instruct the student should possess two qualities, 
seldom combined. 1. A refined taste aad know- 
ledge of the beautiful in all its phases. 2. An 
equal acquaintance with practical manufacture. 
The application of the Beautiful to the Useful is a 
new Art in this country, which has been forced 
upon the Designer by agrowing refinement of public 
taste on the one hand, and the example of our 
neighbouring manufacturers on the other. As the 
subject involves a degree of commercial prosperity, 
it has met with considerable attention. The prac- 
tical Englishman wishes a share in the sale of those 
decorative objects, which have hitherto been pro- 
duced exclusively by foreign artists. I am inclined 
to believe the success of Continental manufacturers 
may be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
various beautiful antique works which crowd the 
galleries of the foreign museums, A frequent in- 
spection of these objects produces a standard of 
excellence in the mind, which must of necessity 
display itself with more or less success in 


effort of the artist so influenced. If this be a cor- 


to the antique; and in doing 
study of minor objects, as well as the more 
ing sculpture whi 


is —< made the student’s 
text in this country. following drawings will 


convince the student how much that is worthy of 
observation, may be found in the Galleries of Italy, 
particularly illustrative of those smaller 

which we he 


ve hitherto neglected. 








the of articles, is easily . 
especially when smn pinion te. olighens 
purposes, as in of fictile lamps and 
vases, very creed of the ancients was calcu- 
lated to fair forms. The eye was to be 
i with objects to elevate 
as | , even to reverence, and in so their 
beautiful received a material em! t. 


The artist was, in fact, the great high-priest of his 
religion. iis conceptions Sere saligtcn’s altars. 
* All that ideal ever bless’d 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood” — 


was of necessity his, or he was nothing. 

Metamorphosis is admirably adapted for orna- 
Canyatisie Clanton bd w , Sophine Griffins, 

aryati tes, the Wi i ) 
the Sacred birde—in acta el to = 
strange mutuation of faith, which coming ru 
from the earliest orientals, was rendered beautiful 
in the refining hands of the Greeks. Such objects 
are to be found on bas-relief marbles, pedestals, 
and in bronze ornaments, of which the 
collection in the world is from the exhumed city 
of Pompeii. The general character of such orna- 
ments is extreme ——— and lightness—the re- 
verse of middle-age florid decorations: the aim is 
the beautiful, not the grotesque. 

The drawing below is from the ie of» terme 
candelabrum. The inverted rim of the tabular 
items Ge can te Gate Oe 

rings; the column 
body of the sphinx, gracefully spreads out of de- 
tached leaves. The animal is beantifully modelled, 
and reposes with compactness of limb, yet with 
great ease. The workmanship of this ornament is 


sharp, distinct, and light: the leaves are, in fact, 
separate plates, c 


and then attached. 







































This example has been added to the vast collec- 


tion within the last few months. It is pleasing and 
elegant. The following are given chiefly with a 
view of variety. 


(a) 


The above shield occurs in the bronze below, 
which is one of the most peculiar in the whole 





collection for simplicity. 
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She Re aa | . . 4 
bowls; in fact, there is something | may be traced. The earlier, or Pheenician i- | chaste forms I have met with. The finest , 
Saracenic bowls; in , 


2. * Materia] 
; kable for beauty of form, | can alone give the beauty of outline, whi 
oriental in the decorations of this example. mens, are not "a elenalal design, which is chiefly | is the great feature of these exquisite prod: = 
’ confined to animals, grotesquely It may appear fantastical and visionary ——— 
treated. The student must look to | of my readers, to state, that in iri 


the succeeding Greek specimens for onal traced outlines of these vases 
structi 





bearing I 
ing on our present their origin might be traced to 
na gh ws is to assist the mo- on of certain flowers and foliage, the lines 
deller, by educating his eye by 
means of beautiful forms.* 

These vases will be found valua- 
ble ; first, for their graceful outline 
and perfect form ; and, secondly, 
for the minor decorations with 
which they are enriched. The 
larger vase here given is not of 
terra-cotta but of marble: it be- 
longs to the best period of Greek 
Art. It is decorated with bassi- 
rilievi, and will demonstrate how 
far it is judicious to use that orna- 
ment on Etruscan models. It 
would appear that unless the body 
of the vase forms a considerable 
section of the design (as in the 

resent instance), it would be 

angerous to employ such relief. 
Where the relief, too, is subdued, 

The Winged Sphinx is froma beautiful bronze | the effect is far from agreeable. The remaining 
tripod, recently excavated, of exquisite workman- 
ship. This graceful ornament might surely be | 
adapted to many purposes ; amongst others, it might | 
be placed at the extremities of a fender, the wings | 
supporting the irons 











f which possess a sentiment seldom re-produced 
in p tome If there be any truth in this reflec- 

















tion, spring and summer will wis modeller 


the same materials for his Art, which they brought 


the ancients.* 














The successive drawings representing ETRUSCAN | 
Vases, claim some pus remarks. During the 
last twenty years the museums of Europe have | 
considerrbly increased their collections of these 
highly interesting objects. The British Museum | 
is continually adding fresh specimens; though we 
have not yet succeeded in obtaining examples of 
the /argest vases, such as are in the public collec- 
tion of Naples. The readers of this Journal have 
been made familiar with the glass vessels, mo- 
delled from Etruscan forms ;* and the artistic 
public appears to be thoroughly awakened to their | 
excellence. It is therefore important that we | 
should re-produce the dest forms, since there is a 
wide difference in the Art-merits of these fictile | 
vases. | 

The classical sites of Lucrino, Cuma, Nola, | 
Cwpua, and portions of the modern Papal states, 
have contributed to the collections from which the 
present examples are taken. On these sepulchral 
vases, an origin, perfection, and decline of Art 














.* many years go turned his atteation to | 
clamical forme, and ils productions, purchased or valued 
panone who possessed true taste, have not had their full 
influence wi general manufacturers or the public in 
general. We are now of the Renaissance, and th 

spirit which pervades antique will ere pre- 
to a much greater extent. The whole family o Fe 
uper, 
perior 











e 

however beautiful at times, does not tell well in 

Or glass ; and classical forms must eventually super- 
existing bad designs which disgrace our su 
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Our next point for consideration is the decorations 
or borders found on these vases. I have chosen 
for illustration those which are identified with the 
highest examples—that is, of the best Greek period 
To me they appear alike simple and characteristic 
Their variety is not so great as might be imagined: 
in fact, we know the ancients, like ourselves, had 
a certain number of decorative borders, bearing a 
great family likeness. Those Spon ap novel 
to us and calculated for practical use—they are the 
designs which the fine taste of the ters of 
these vases thought proper to use. It will be 
acknowledged how well their simplicity and se- 
verity suit the objects they decorate. ese two 
examples will strike the practical modeller, as well 


suited for rims, instead of the flowing design so 
frequently introduced, in my opinion, with bad 
effect ; particularly when the perpendicular senti- 
ment of outline is broken by such decoration. 

The general character then of borders found on 
Etruscan vases is a repetition of one idea—simple 








and distinct : they appear to teach the subserviency 
of minor decoration to that of general form. 
































I cannot forbear urging the attention of the 
sculptor to the paintings which illuminate these 
vases. The finer specimens present some wonder- 
ful examples of what may be termed the action of 
sculpture. Most of the res strike me as singu- 
larly sculptural in their feeling. The Gods and 
Heroes have all that peculiar dignity of repose and 
nobility in action, which the marble claims. 
Many of the figures thus depicted would make 
fault ess statues as regards arrangement of lines; 
and their expression is generally as true and beau- 
tiful as the nature they embody. 
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Those who are interested in the study of Etrus- 
can vases, have a fine ray oe | of doing so in 
the British Museum. e forms here given are | 


& © /\© | 
certainly some of the finest in the world; never- | 
theless, they scarcely convey an adequate idea of 


the va of shapes. My impression is, that 
they will ens be improved by ne in relief. 
e arabesque is copi m a painting on 
a wall very secentty diessvesed at Pompeii oie 
never been published, and is one of the most ex- 
quisite examples of an oft-repeated idea. A stag, 
panther, or goat, at times forms the centre — 
round which a floral scroll is freely designed. i 
ornament, worked in brass or iron, would have a 
beautiful effect instead of rails in a gallery, &c. 
As the drawings on the walls of esaidians Lernee 
are well deserving of study, I will refer the reader 
to “Gell’s Pompeii,” “‘ Les Ruines de Pompeii,” 
by Magoi, and the magnificent set of folio en- 
ravings published at the Royal printing-office, 
aples, by order “< —_ From ~~ 
sources a variety of ideas may be suggested. In 
fact, I know soln more practically useful than 
the frescos of Pompeii. T must, however, be 
approached with care, since there is more to avoid 
than to imitate. In the first place, these desi 
are Sapte mixed in their character ; the quaint- 
ness of Egyptian, the beauty of Greek, and the 
ity of bad Roman Art, are here strangely 
blended. Sometimes the caprice of the owner of 
the house, sometimes the whim of the decorator, 
has the design. The very freedom of 
arabesque naturally wandered into error. Colour, 
too, of which the student of engravings can have 
no idea, entered largely into merits of their 
mural fancies. 

The perceptive mind of Raphael, we know, saw 
in the paintings of the Roman Therme much sub- 
ject for study: the decorations of the Vatican 
were the result; but he only availed himself of 
the plastic oe of the antique, and 
departed considerably from the sentiment of his 
originals. Raphael’s arabesques want the unique- | 
ness of their prototypes. The vast store-house of | 
Pompeii was not open to the world when the | 
early Italian masters were working at arabesques, | 
and the existing examples were blended with ideas | 
from fragments of marbles, and above all, in most | 


instances, with Christian emblems; but the antique 
may now be studied at Pompeii from countless | 
examples. The mythology of the ancients is ad- | 
mirably adapted to Art as a mural decoration, | 
and I think will be found one effective in 
working their designs in relief. eir floral fan- 
cies, too, which so beautifully disport with Nature, 
are highly calculated for ornamental work. De- 
tached portions of these arabesques may be taken 
with great advan and applied to objects of 
domestic use. Let the designer study a plate re- 
presenting a whole side of a wall, anatomise it, 
and choose such objects as may suit his purpose, 
and he will have made a valuable use of such a 
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| The next illustration is one of the finest examples 
of pure taste I have ever met with; and although 
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not entirely new to 
the English Designer, 
i so to man 


ginal now in the Mu- 
seum of nye ed 
previousl ar- 
nese pes fer ran It 
stands about ten feet 
high: the base is tri- 
angular, N can 
be 

e is entire] 
sad with the exquisite 




































outline of form. The whole effect is remarkably 
light andelegant. The sculpture of the lower part 
is bold and in high relief, whilst the column is cut | 
with delicacy, and in slight relief. This beautiful 
work of Art, with its ag orm (for there is a | 
ir, slightly differing in ), stood before a | 
Deity of some ae temple, as we see in the 
ions of Septimus Severus. ‘ 
te tl those poe em in the production of silver | 
ornaments, the present example might be referred | 
to as worthy of repetition. ula 
is this column com with the majority of silver 
objects presented by ‘committees’ as a ‘‘ testi- 
monial.”” The sphinx at the base might be copied 
for ornamental iron-work ; as nothing can be finer 
than the proportions. The rams’ heads, too, - 
sess all the chaste simplicity peculiar to the 
period of the antique, whilst the gracefully pro- 
portioned foliated cup may be studied as an | 
etample of the subserviency of ornament to the | 
sentiment of form. Observe again (despite the | 
richness of design), how clearly the mind reads | 
the ornamentation of this column. With what | 
perfect satisfaction we contemplate such a work.* — 
A Lion’s Claw is given as a fine example of | 
solidity and elegance. The original is in marble. 


The two ornaments here introduced are, in the 
originals, bronze ; theirextreme elegance is sufficient 
to make them worthy of engraving—their applica- 
tion is manifold. 


The reflections I have ventured to offer in this 
paper have grown out of the objects themselves, 
and they are introduced to the consideration of 
the tical operator by one whose sincere wish is 
to his humble efforts to the valuable exertions 
of this Journal. My object is to show where fine 


* Many of the finest marbles in the museum at Naples | 


have been engraved in the beautiful work known as the 
Borbonico, 


of 


are consequently 
in England. — {The 
at Somerset 
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forms are to be . We can as easily copy 
the best as the worst: the advantage of studying 


ow singularly el 


the antique cannot be too strongly urged, as in so 
doing we go at once to the fountain head. Our 

standard of taste is influenced by what we see around 
| us, and much that appears good is no longer so, 
| when we have seen something better. That which 
| has stood the criticism of all ages and all people, 
| and has ever been considered beautiful, we may 
| with confidence recommend, Like the lamp of 
| Epictetus which gave inspiration to the student, 

so will the immortal light of Greek Art assist the 

modeller to a fame, in which our manufacturers 

must of necessity participate. 

Epwarp Noyce Browne. 


a 


INNOCENCE. J. H. Fotey. 
THE PRIZE STATUETTE 
OF THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue beautiful statuette, allegorical of Innocence, 
| of which we append an engraving, is from the 
orignal, by Mr. J. H. Foley, and was selected 
| with excellent judgment by the Committee of the 
| Art-Union of London, to be executed in Messrs. 
Copeland’s apne | B pee ; and a limited num- 
ber of copies aw as prizes to their subscribers. 
| As a work of Art, it is of the highest order, and 
fully evinces the genius and skill which mark the 
productions of the eminent sculptor. 

The expression of panty ant celestial sweetness 
in the face, the extreme beauty and simplicity of 
the figure, with the ae tleness of the 
action, so expressive of the e ted | idea which they 
embody, are all so exquisitely Fn as 
immediately to rivet attention and co 

irati he graceful folds of the drapery are 
most skilfully arranged, avoiding the effect of con- 
fusion to the eye, and harmonising with the fine 
and accurate development of form in a manner 
peculiarly successful. Viewed in every aspect, the 
effect is most pleasing, and presents an elegant and 
graceful outline. 

Its execution in the statuary 
highest degree creditable to 
and fully warrants the assertion made Mr. 
Gibson, R.A. (and there could not be a higher 
authority), that this composition ‘‘ was decidedly 
the best material next to marble.’ The work- 
manship of the is ——- careful; the 

| ‘seams,”’ gene so unsig in pottery cast- 
| ings, are here evident, ~ on ee canoe 
| scrutiny ; and we need not remark on the increased 
| value and beauty thus given to the work. We may 

ere observe, that we were the first to draw public 
| attention to the qualities and bilities of this 
, beautiful material, and also to induce its adoption 
| by the Art-Union of London; and we feel highly 
alae our predictions of its entire success 


reelain is in the 
essrs. Copeland, 


have not only been fully confirmed as 








; ; - regards the 
house—with which it originated—but that 
exercised a healthy influence upon this comet 


. Indeed. ithas. 
igure 


— the meted of but few, while copies in 
the statuary porcelain, realising 
their beauty and excellence, may be produced for 
a very triking ing sum. Those subscribers to the 
Sosa rh wee ; x id 
me enti to casts, will possess really 
admirable and valuable works. 
One of these statuettes may be seen at our Office, 
We trust we may be the means of directing pub- 
lic attention to P pe mppoin of this class, insomuch 
as to induce their multiplication. Hitherto, the 
ag te has laboured under heavy disadvantages 
in + aggred pepuly for copies, of so 
tionable an order cannot fail to a t 
artist’s fame ; but it will do more than this, it will 
secure substantial recompense for a branch of Art 
which absclutely requires ‘ patro: ” to some 
amount, before even the raw material can be ob- 
tained with which genius is to work. 


— 


aT 


ity has been, indeed, already secured 
to a considerable extent for these figures, in st 
tuary porcelain, We know that when Mr. Battam 
undertook their production, and Messrs. Copeland 
their issue, the result appeared no means We 
mising ; on the contrary, it was ° 
rejoice that it, as well as fame, 
their laudable endea > 


Such po 





















































THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RETREAT AT ABBOTS LANGLEY, HERTS. 
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BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT RETREAT. 


We feel assured that none of our readers will 
think we travel far out of our accustomed track, 

placing before them the annexed ving of 
the Asylum erected by the Booksellers’ ; 
Institution, for destitute members of the Associa- 
tion. For upwards of a century past, every trade 
of consideration and affluence could boast of its 
quiet and secluded range of comfortable dwellings 
where the old and infirm are permitted to end 
their days in comparative ease and comfort ; but it 
is only very recently that the idea of extending 
this privilege to the “ Book Trade ’’ has been en- 
terteined. This ma in some measure be accounted 
for, by the narrow limits within which this business 
had been hitherto confined ; the spread of know- 
ledge, however, and the vast increase in the num- 
ber of those who are instrumental to its diffusion, 
in its diversified ramifications, —_ laced those 
engaged in it on an equality wit e most im- 
portant occupations in the kingdom. The object 
contemplated by this society is to raise a fund for 
the permanent assistance of Booksellers, and their 
assistants, being members, with their widows and 
children, when in necessitous circumstances: the 
“* Retreat,” as before stated, affords a permanent 
home, so far as its accommodation extends, to such 


as require it. 

When we consider the thousands employed, 
either directly or indirectly, in this branch of 
trade, and its vast importance to the community 
at large, we are bound to admit that it has a strong 


élaim on all classes, from the highest to the lowest. | 
The multitudes who enjoy the luxury of books | 
Know but little of the great enterprise and risk | 


consequent 


upon their production—seldom think of 
the cost and Cheer 


required to bring them before 


the public, and are altogether indifferent as to the | 
ublication in which | 


success or failure of any 


large sums, perhaps, have Pub- 


m invested. 


lishing is, at all times, a lottery; dependent, too | 


often, upon public taste, or caprice, or fashion, or the 
nof 
opeless to a: . Yet with all these discourage- 
ments in the way of successful operations—often- 


times sufficient to damp the energies of the most spe- | 


culative,—there is no class of persons to whom man- 
kind has been more deeply indebted, than ‘‘ Book- 
sellers;’’ they are the medium through which religion 
and morality, science andinstruction, philosophy and 
try, patriotism and freedom, are spread abroad 
in the world: it is by their exertions that know- 
ledge is diffused through the length and breadth 
of the land, and the people become wise in those 
things which “‘ make for their peace and happiness.” 
The effect of the literature of a country upon its 
inhabitants is too self-evident to require comment ; 
but authors would write in vain, if individuals 
were not to be found possessing the ability and the 
will to assist in’their efforts to enlighten and 
civilize the world; and the history of literary men 
has revealed hundreds of examples, where genius 
and intellect would have been left to perish, and 
their productions lost for ever, but for the friendly 
hand which was stretched out to snatch them from 
oblivion, Surely such facts constitute a pre-eminent 
claim on the of this Institution to the sym- 
pathy and ce of all who love knowledge. 
hichis fh rer yy | Retreat’ stands in the 
tiv district, opposite the Ki 
ley station of the ied ~ 
The ding was erected after the designs of Mr. 
Cooper, who has exhibited considerable taste and 
mang in their execution, by giving to the 
edifice a pane character, without a useless 
display of ornament. At present it contains ac- 
commodation for seven inmates, but each has a 
stparate dwelling of four rooms; there is also a 
large room for the purpose of business connected 
with the Institution, and another wherein the pen- 
sioners assemble, and which is also fitted up as a 
library. In short, the entire arrangements seem 
to have been made with proper economy, and a 
due regard to the comforts of those whose neces- 


—— whose tribunals it is utterly | 


| 
| 


rovident | 


irmingham Railway. | 


j 


sitous condition renders such a place of refuge | 
a to their declining years. The view | ness of the 
€ 


building now introdu 
Mr. Bolton, from a dra 
The work of either artist 
affords a very satisfactory idea of the style and cha 
racter of the building, which forms so marked and 
agreeable a feature on the line of the Railway. 


is ved b 
Mr, W. fi. Prior! 


bold and free; it | 


| PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 


BY MRS, 8, C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
FP. W. FAIRBOLT, F.5.A. 


SANDFORD MANOR HOUSE, 
THE RESIDENCE OF NELL GWYNNE. 





HERE may be some 
who will object to 
the application of so 
honoured a term to 
the dwelli 


that 
‘Shrine’ where con- 
sideration can be 


cy is to be learned 
—and—that which 
is‘greater’ thaneven 
Faith and Hope— 
CHARITY ! 











for though, if we could ‘pick and ch , 
are row ne hg mee of our — we might _ 
repeat; yet, beginning from the beginning taking 
the bad and the good * straight on,’ there can be 
few, men or women, who would willingly 
again sows the whole of a gone-by career Rnd 
na a y So is one of our gr 
essings ; muc vain regret, teach 
ing us to ‘ look forward’ to the future, “We have 
always had, if we may so call it, a domestic rambling 
propensity; a desire to see ‘dwellings,’ not s 
much for their pictorial as their, so to say, personal 
celebrity : and sometimes, as on our visit to 





of an | 
actress of lost re- | 
pute; but surely | 
may be a/| 


| memories of the Asiatic court of the second 
taught—wheremer- | the sovereign who had endured adversi 


| the king who makes us doubt if, as a peuple we 
| ae any claim to what is called ional 


Wood, this longing comes upon us at the 
season, when a cheerful fire ‘at home’ would be a 
meet companion. It is now six years i 

years, last month—that, pacing along Pall Mall, 
we — and turned to the left hand corner of 
St. James’s Square, full of painful and un-English 
Charles; 
discovering that ‘sweet are its con? eee had 
‘ suffered tribulation ’ without ‘ learning D 


‘ national 
racter’—for the change that came over E; “ § 


However agreeable may be the present, and we | within a few brief years, from gloomy fansticians to 


have no reason to complain of it in any way, there 
is inexhaustible delight in reverting to the past. 


We do not mean living over again our own days; | 


that had swept away nearly all relies of the past in | 


that quarter—and strolled so far out of our home- 
ward path—to look at the house in Pall Mall, (re- 
cently removed from its place,) which tradition says 


appearance of Whitehall from the Thames in the 


* The 
reign of 
beautiful Banqueting-house of Inigo Jones was crowded 


among a heterogeneous mass of buildings connected 
with the exigencies of the court. “Bonide = 
— lett, — a large een se oa the river, 

ountains and parterres. A small garden rojected 
into the river in front of the ; and 4 


most striking pictures of his private manners are recorded 
to have happened at Whitehall, and for which the ic 
pages of Pepys, Evelyn, and De Grammont may con- 
sulted. Whitehall, indeed, has ebtained its chief interest 
from its connection with the Stuarts, The Banqueting- 
house, erected by James I., in front of which his unfortu- 


iF 
i 


| ment at White 
_ virtue of her office as lady of the bed-chamber to & 
| most outraged queen. One of our friends remembers 
| supping in the back room on 


les I. may be seen in our woodcut. The | that bay bees es 





| reckless licence, is one of the marve 


that 
History the aspect of Romance. We had been 
walking round Whitehall ;* recalling the change 


was the ‘rt ee Gwynne; besides her 


, to which she was enti by 


the ground-floor of 
the said room being celled ‘the 
amber,’ because'the walls were panelled 
There are others who affirm 
that Nelly 1 at the opposite side of Pall 
Mall, because Evelyn gossips of her from 
her — : : ing to bao 
i in St. James’s Par 
the propriety of many, who think vice only viee 
when it becomes notorious. Evelyn was always 
sadly perplexed by his faithful and high devotion 
to Charles, the king, and his abhorrence of 

> man; while Pepys jogged 
on, sometimes in the royal seraglio, sometimes at 


Mirror 
with looking-glass.+ 
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imes with wy et Oe 
ti ri ‘Knip’ at the ‘ ’s house,’ 
poe ste he we nd = ating—his navel held 
seeing, admiring, @ peating ‘ 
in abeyance ; and yet always, even to the kissing 
of ‘ Mistress Nelly’, ‘a sweet pretty soul,’ com 
nioned by his wife. If Pepys was a curiosity, what 
must Madam Pepys have been!* What must the 
‘court set’ of those days have been, when we are 
absolutely refreshed by turning from them to the 
uneducated but frank-hearted and generous woman, 
—tainted as she is to all history, by the worse than 
imperfections arising out 0 her position, yet 
redeemed, in a degree, by virtues, which in t 
profligate court were entirely her own! | 
The scene in St. James’s Park to which Evelyn 
fers, was an index to the age.f 

. Blessed as we are in the knowledge that nowhere 
in England are the domestic virtues better cul- 
tivated or more truly flourishing than in our own 
pure and high-souled court, we are almost inclined 
to treat as a mythological fable, the history of 
Whitehall during the reign of Charles the Second. 
No one trait of the father’s better nature redeems 
that of theson. His life was indeed 

‘a sad epicure’s dream,’ 
and worse. He was not worthy even of the earnest 
devotion which the poor or ~—_ of all his 
favourites, alone manifested to the last. 

Poor Nell! the sympathy which every right- 
thinking woman feels it a Christian duty to give to 
her and her class, far from extenuating vice, is only 
a call upon the virtuous to be more virtuous, and to 
the pure to be more pure. No one would plunge into 
crime, merely for the sake of being redeemed 
therefrom ; no one take the sin, who looked first 
at the shame, hideous and enduring as it must be 
—however overshadowed by the broad wi of 
Mercy ; the burn of the brand can never be effaced 
however skilfully healed. And when the wit, the 
loveliness, the generosity, the fidelity of ‘Madame 
Ellen,’ when the memory of the well-spent evening 
of her chequered life, and the allowance we make 
for the early impressions of a young creature, called 
upon to sing her first songs in a tavern, and sell 
oranges in the depraved and depraving Saloon of ‘ the 
King’s House ;'\—when all these aids are exerted to 
excite our sympathy, we only accord the sentiment 
of pity to ‘ poor Nell Gwynne !’ 

While looking at the house said to have been 
inhabited by this ‘ femme d’esprit par la grace de 
Dieu!’ we vowed a pilgrimage to Sandford Manor 


church, somet 


* Fepys was Secretary to the Admiralty, and it was he 
who published, from the King’s dictation, the minute and 
interesting account of his escape from the Battle of Wor- 
cester, and adventures at Boscobel, and in the —— 
Oak.’ He kept a very minute and amusing Diary, in w 
he neglected not to enter the most trivial matters, even 
the purchase of a new wig or a new riband for his wife. 
This very littleness of detail has made his Memoirs the 





_ + Previous to the restoration of Charles II., the park of 
St. James’s appears to have attracted little attention, and 
to have been left to the guidance of Nature alone. Charles 
seems to have had Versailles in view when he laid it out 
from Le Notre’s design. A long straight canal was formed 
in its centre from a square pond which existed at its foot 
near the Horse G is. Rows of elm and lime trees were 
planted on each side of it, an aviary was formed in that 
place still called ‘the Bird Cage Walk;’ and in the 
space between this walk and the canal, and nearest 
Abbey, an extensive decoy for wild fowl was constructed, 
popularly termed ‘ Duck Island,’ and of which the famous 
St. Evremond was appointed a salaried governor. 
who was exceedingly fond of walking, and who tired out 
many a eourtier who tried to keep up with his quick 
Was continu .! seen here amusing himself with the 
playing with the dogs, or feeding the ducks. On the oppo- 
site side of the canal, three broad 
ard shaded with trees, one for coaches, the other for walk- 
ing, and the central one for the game of ‘ Pall-Mall;’ an 
athletic exercise, of which the king and the gentlemen of 
the day were fond. The game consisted in dri 
pean ag ome * the y= 4 of the walk, which 
irrow er of wood on 
within bounds, The door af this So Senin a 
made of mixed earth, covered with sea-sand and pow- 
dered shells, as at Versailles. The park was much secluded, 
except on this side, which was that only accessible to the 
public in general. There, Gardens, with its bowling- 
sreens and gaming-tables, seduced the idle and 
b= the Mulberry Garden (which stood on the site 
Curtton gardens), put forth its attractions; and which, as 
ve says, became ‘the only place of re‘reshment about the 
wn for persons i 
cheated at.’ The 


and adventure carried on at both places. The Mall to 
be the resort of royalty at the death of Charles; but it con- 
Uinued to be the fashionable promenade until the close of 


the last century, 





House, at Sandy End, Fulham,—to the dwelling 
where there is no doubt she spent many summer 
months. Near as it is to our own, we were doubt- 
ful of the —— a oe ey to inquire of our 
= neighbour, who keeps the Old Brompton 
tollbar. a ” 

‘ Sandford Manor House,’ repeated he, ‘ I never 
heard tell of such a placein these parts. Where- 
abouts is it?’ 

: ae we want to know. It is a very 
old dilapidated house, by the side of a little stream 
that runs into the Thames somewhere by Old Chel- 
sea. I think you must have heard of it: it was once 
inhabited by the famous Nell Gwynne!’ I might 
almost as well have talked Hebrew to our neigh- 
bour, who seemed born to lay in wait for market- 
carts, and pounce upon them for toll. 

‘Old house! Nell Gwynne!’ he again repeated, 
and something like an expression of life and interest 
moved his "oteees while he added—‘ It’s the 
Nell Gwynne public-house you’re after, I’m think- 
ing; that was in Chelsea; but whether it ’s there 
now or not, is more than I can tell.’ 

‘No, no,’ we answered, perhaps sharply, ‘it is 
the house she lived in, we want to see—Sandford 
Manor House.’ 

‘Perhaps it’s the madhouse!’ he s , 
We walked on. ‘ Please,’ said a little rosy-faced 
boy, ‘if you want to find out anything about old 
houses, iain, the rat-catcher, knows them all, as 
he hunts up the rats and sparrows about ; and you 
have only to go down Thistle Grove, into the Ful- 
ham Road—straight on—his is a low house, ma’am 
—his name in the window—you can’t pass it, for 
the birds and white mice.’ 

And is there no one left, we thought, to tell 
where the witty, light-hearted, true-hearted Nelly 
lived—she who was the friend of Dryden and Lee, 
the favourite of Lord Buckhurst, the rival of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, the protector of the soldiers 
of England—the one unselfish friend of the selfish 
Charles? Is there no one in a district that once 














































































echoed with the praise of her charities—no one | 


catcher Wo proceeded through the’ prettily bull, 
catcher? We e ily-built, 
but gangrened-looking, cottages ted i 

Grove, once called Brompton Heath, (or Marsh, 
we forget which,) until the sounds of traffic 
reminded us that we were in the Fulham Road. 
Presently the sharp voice of a starling, just above 

our attention. 


us, attracted 
‘ Poor Tom!’ said the bird—‘ Tom!—poor Tom!’ 


The old rat-catcher invited us to enter. He is 
a man of powerful frame, with a massive head, 
i round with an abundance of gray hair, with 
deep well-set eyes, and a quiet smile. Two sharp, 
bitter-looking, wiry- terriers began smelling 
casting their sly eyes upwards, to see if we feared 
them ox were frien dly to their advances, -— 


a moment or two, seemed sufficiently 








the > warrant their w their short 

rome Men: pat cages of the song-birds of England 
ung wi 0! - 

—some content with their captivity, others rest- 

less, and passing to and fro in front of the wires, 

for escape. Strong inclosures, containing both 

the sides of the 


eager 
— and neg | my 
small room; the latter, long, ow, pink-eyed, 
and pink-nosed creatures, lithe as a "ihow weed? 
courting notice; while the rats, on the contrary, 
moved their whiskers in defiance, and, with bright, 
black, determined eyes, sat lumped up in the dis- 
tant corners of their dens, ready ‘to die game,’ if 
die they must. Ss finches, the gold and 
the green, the window in little brown bob 
cages; while mice of all colours, from the burnt 
sienna-coloured dormouse, who was more than half 
asleep within the skin of an apple which it had 
scooped out, to the matronly white mouse, who 
was sitting composedly amid a progeny of thirteen 
young ones, attracted groups of little gazers, every 
now and then dispe by the larger terrier, who 
ran out amongst them, eg and threatening, 
but doing them no harm. ‘Come in, old chap; 
that will do, old fellow,’ said his master, adding, 
‘I would not keep a dog that would hurt anything 
but a varmint.’ 

‘Oh, oh! Nell’s old house,’ he replied to our 
inquiries; ‘Nell Gwynne’s house at Sandy End, 
where runs the little river they deepened into a 
canal—the stream I mean that divides Chelsea from 
Fulham—Sandford Manor House! Ay, that I 
do, and I’d match it against =, house in the 
county for rats !—terrible place—I lost two ferrets 
there this time two years, and one of them was 
found t’other side of the canal; it must have been 
a pleasant place in those days, when the eo was 
making his private road through the Chelsea fields 
and the stream was as clear as a thrush’s eye, and 
birds of all sorts were so verre | Madam Ellen, 
that they’d come when she’d them, Ah,a 


pretty woman might catch a king, but it’s only a 
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at epee now,’ observed our on aay ey 
not spoken again, except to his dogs: ‘ but 
ean te. oer we it was more than that; and, 
moreover, in Nell’s time, it was a place of great 
resort for noblemen and fine ladies—a royal tea- 
gardens, they say—filled with the best of good 
company ; they liked the country and the open air 
in those days.’ We continued silent, until at last 
our guide called ‘ Stop!’ so suddenly, as to make 
us start. ‘Do yousee that bank just under the 
arch of the bridge we stand on? The hardest day’s | 
work I ever was digging an old rat out of that | 
bank. This is Sandy End; and that house | 
opposite is Sandford Manor House.’ * 
"here was nothing in the sight of those green, | 
grim walls to excite any feeling of romance. Yet 
positively our heart beat more rapidly than usual | 
for a minute or two—‘a way it has’ when we are at | 
all interested. We turned down a lane seamed 
with ruts, by the side of a paling black with gas 
tar. We d two or three exceedingly old 
houses, and one in particular, with three windows 
in front. It was evident that the paling had been 
run across the garden, which must have been very 
extensive. After waiting a few minutes for per- 
mission from the master of the gas-works, to whom | 
the Manor House belonged, to enter, an elderly man | 
of respectable appearance opened the gate, and | 
told us he resided there, and that the servant 
would show us all over the house. The rat-catcher 
commenced poking hisstick into the various mounds | 
of earth wherever there was the appearance of a | 
hole, and his dogs became at once busy and ani- 
mated, There was but one of the three walnut trees | 
said to have been planted by royal hands, remain- 
ing, and that stood gnarled, and thick, and | 
stunted, close to the present entrance—bent it was, 
like a thing whose pleasantest ~ are gone, and 
which cares not how soon it may be gathered into 
the garner. A circular plot of thick green grass 
was directly opposite the hall door, and in its cen- 
tre grew a young golden holly, some of the turf 
being rol away from round its root. This was 
encircled by a fair gravel walk, leading to the 
house, which was entered through a rustic porch, | 
covered with ivy; very old and rampant it was, 





and its deep heavy foliage, so densely green, had a | 


= look, as it rustled and sighed in the sharp 
een air. It was flanked by two cypress trees, 
well-shaped and well-grown. Dank ivy and deep 
cypress where the living Nell would have twined 











* The house at Sandy End has been altered within the 
last few years. The characteristic gables of the roof, which 
so well marked its age, and display the taste of the period 
poe pre ~ ay ey = and the house is so 

rm as greater part of its interes 

and at first sight induce a doubt of ite antiquity. The = 
tensive gardens still remain, and some very old houses 
beside it, with a characteristic old wall bounding the 
— = ~ ean trees. Three 
yea », a pr ese old ses, with Nell’s in 
the back-ground, might have been obtained from the adjacent 
bridge over the brook ; but now a large public-house, ‘ the 
Nell Gwynne,’ obstructs the view, a row of small ‘Nel! 
Gwynne cottages’ effectually block the path, and the pri- 
mitive character of the scene has passed aw ay for ever. 


| for his own ! 


roses and passion-flowers! You see the old door- had some of the coins that were discovered there’ 


~~ when under the porch ; it is of no particular | ‘ ~_— must be a mistake,’ 
| no kno 


order, but massive and pointed,—the hall is like 
the usual entrance toold-fashioned country-houses, 


| panelled with oak. The staircase is very remark- 


able, as Mr. Fairholt’s sketch will show; broad 
twisted iron rods, of great thickness, spring- 


turnings, and assisting to support the flight above. 
The room on the right is large, the ne low, 
the windows deep set in the thick walls. 


white cat by the fire; her you 
bright smile were like sunbeams in a tomb ; what 
did she there? 


crones in such a dwelling, rather than a fair tender 
child, and yet she looked so happy, and so full of 
joy! The - ng room had been fitted up as a 
kitchen, and was clean and cold. We paced up 
the stairs so often trodden by Nell’s small feet, 


| when they descended briskly to meet the lounging 
| heavy foot-falls of her royal master, whom she 
| loved for himself, and careless of her own future, 


as she was of her own person, cared more for the 
| honour of the indolent Charles, than ever he cared 
In nature, in feeling, in all honours 
save the one, how superior was the poor orange- 


girl to her rivals; they envied and slandered each | 
other, disdaining no artifice to fix the fancy of the | 
king, who desired nothing more than that they | 


should all live peaceably together, and was not 


able to comprehend why they did not agree when | 
he endeavoured to please them ; they copied each | 


other—but Nell resembled only herself. Instead 
of going like the generality of her sex from bad 
to worse, the more her opportunities of evil 
increased, the better she became. 


the fashion to be coarse and vicious, and the more 
coarse they were, the better they pleased the 


English Sultan ; and if the poor orange-girl endea- | 
voured to keep her lover by what bound him to | 
| the abandoned vixen, my Lady Castlemaine! 


others,—where ’s the wonder? Her manners had 
their full taste of the times; but we look in vain else- 
where for the generous bravery, the kind thoughts, 
the disinterested acts, which 
ourmemories. ‘ Poor Nell!’ we said aloud, ‘ 
poor Nell!’ ‘ Please, if you will only go on, I will 
show you her bed-room and dressing-room, them’s 
little more than closets; but this was her bed-room, 


and that, the madam’s dressing-room,’ said the | 


servant, a little impatient of delay. Both rooms 
were furnished, but cold and loomy ; the floor of 


what the girl called her dressing-room was chippy | 


and worm-eaten. ‘ And there,’ persisted the ser- 


vant, ‘in that corner just by, if not in that little | 


cupboard, the money was found.’ ‘ What money?’ 
‘The money the madam or some one about ne 
forgot, fifteen thousand good pounds,I am told; 
and a gentleman came here once, who told me he 


| should believe her, contrary 


We could fancy old withered | 


| most powerful female influence in the C 
The ladies of | 
the court swore, drank, and gambled; it was | 


ve retained her in | these notes, it has been 


r, | 


we said. ‘Oh, there’ 
) - Why should the gentleman tell “ 
story ? e saw the girl was determined = 

both to our knowledge 
and reason, so we made no farther o , 


| while she muttered that sh j 

ing from the oak square pillars which flank the | 2 ould “just go 
| alone in Nell’s 
stowed much time upon her toilet 
very | 
gentle-looking little maid was nursing a pretty | 
fresh face and | 


put her own room 


straight a bit.’ 
dressing-chamber ! 


ew 
She pr 


. ; an t, 
who was particularly hard upon her at pee 
says that, after her ‘elevation,’ she continued ‘t, 
hang on her clothes with the same slovenly negli. 
gence ; and, truly, Sir Peter Lely would make it 
appear that all the ‘ladies’ of the court, however 


rich the materials that composed their dresses, and 
well assorted the colours, ‘h * them full care- 
lessly over their persons; nay, it would be difficult 
to imagine how they could stand up without their 
dresses falling off: they certainly have a most un- 
rs However pod poms cer- 
tainly su ed in winning, and even keeping, 
the p few (for we may doubt if he had any affection 
for the ministers of his vices) of Charles until the 
end. And although Burnet was marvellously 
angry that at such a time the thought of such a 
‘creature’ should find its way into the mind when 
it was about to lay aside the draperies of cy | 
for the realities of oy eye the only 
passage in the life of the voluptuary that ever 
touched us was, his entreaty to his brother James, 
‘Not to let poor Nelly starve!’ We closed our 
eyes in reverie, and endeavoured to picture the 
‘beauties’ upon whom the licentious king con- 
ferred a shameful immortality. Unfortunately the 
‘abinet has 
generally been exercised by worthless women; an 
argument, if one were needed, to prove that a 
woman is little tempted to interfere with State 
affairs if her mind is untainted, and directed to the 
source of woman’s legitimate power. —s_ 
How loathsome was the King’s subjection 


Es 


| 





F 
t 


England by 
ed that the 
looseness, as well as ease and elegance of 
at this period is to be attributed to the taste 
Lely, rather than to that exhibited by 
ty PEE 
ater artist, 8 ua we are 
the m which their treatment 
rigid and somewhat ungraceful costumes before 
Walpole, in his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ 

[o dlage want of taste with clinguant ; his 

and Rewer a Been meadows 

streams. V. ke’s habits are those of the times; ; 
a sort of fan night-gown fastened with a single 
Lely’s ladies are not unfrequently en ma are 


* In the History of Costume in 
remark 


i 


z 
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g af 
ill 


5 
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and 


_ habited in the conventional dresses adlopted for goddenes 


in the court of Versailles. The ordinary female costume 
of the period is seen in the little figure on one side of Nell's 


looking-glass, which forms our initial letter. 
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yet how powerful must have been her beauty! 
Can we not, in fancy, see her now ,—step ing out 
of her carriage at Bartholomew Fair, whither she 
had gone to view the rare puppet-show of ‘ Patient 
Grizzle,’ hissed when recognised by the honest mob; 
yet upon turning the light of her radiant and beau- 
tiful face towards them, they exchange their jibes 
and curses for admiration and hurras. 

‘Poor Nelly,’ was no proficient in pen-craft, 
for she could only sign with the initials—E. G.* 


Until the publication of Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Beau- 
ties,’ there existed a popular fallacy, that every one 
of Sir Peter Lely’s portraits, represented a woman 
of tainted reputation; this was anything but 
true: however poisonous a malaria may be, there 
are always some who escape its influence, and the 
pure and high-souled Lady Ossory, and the noble 
Countess de Grammont would adorn even a court 
such as our own; we wish that Evelyn or tM 
had recorded how those ladies treated ‘ Nell,’ for 
they must have met her during their attendance 
on the outraged Queen, and hardly less insulted 
Duchess of York; they must have encountered her 
at Whitehall, and noted her dimpled cheeks, and 
small bright laughing eyes; and contrasted her 
unaffected child-like bearing, with the boisterous 
arrogance of the Duchess of Cleveland, and the 
cat-like cunning of the French courtezan, (the 
Duchess of Portsmouth) who could not with all 
her arts detach the sovereign from poor Nell, whose 
genuine wit, generosity of mind, as well as purer 
life, and careless buoyant humour, were reliefs to 
the caprices and eternal French cabals,—which 
troubled his unenergetic nature, in the gorgeous 
salon of the most extravagant of his favourites. 
From such women as Madame de Grammont and 
Lady Ossory the untitled actress could have met 
no offence ; for women of high virtue are merciful ; 
women who affect it, are not. 

We could fancy Nell’s silver laugh, passing 
along those damp walls of Sandford Manor House ; 
we could imagine her leaning from that window, 
conversing with, and rallying, her royal ‘ lover,’ 
who stands beneath, amid the flowers, once so 
bright and abundant, where only weeds and 
stinging thistles were to be seen this winter-time. 
As for him, wisdom came not with years; ‘ consi- 
deration’ never whipped the offending Adam out 
of him—in his character there was no ‘ nettle,’ but 
there was no ‘strawberry.’ What does he reply to 
her merrie rallying as she dallies with her looking- 
glass? He leans his white and jewelled hand upon 
his hip, and, with a faded smile, listens to Sor 
mingled love and reproof. She talks of the old 
soldiers, and wonders why the builders pause in 
the erection of the Hospital, for lack of cash, when 
certain ladies sport new diamonds, and glitter in 
fair coaches; and he tells her he will take her, if 
she likes, from where she is, and give her the palace 
by the water-side, in exchange for her sweet 
words and sweeter smiles. She will none of this, 
but answers she would rather content her in the 
humblest house in his dominions, so that the 


soldiers who poy his battles should be worthily 
lodged in their old age. He repeats to her the last 
bit of Sedley, and diverts her with news of a new 
play, for well he knows those who once lived by the 

uskin love the buskin still :* and she listens, and is 
pleased, but returns to her first theme ; and, pro- 
voked at last by an indifference she cannot under- 
stand, she becomes bitter, and then Charles laughs 
at ‘ little pig-eyed Nelly.” ‘Ah, Nell, Nell!’ he 
says, stroking, at the same time, the fair tresses 
that aeane the head of a pretty boy, her son, ‘ you 
are like the fruit that will come of yonder trees, 
a rough and bitter outside, but a sweet and pleasant 
soul within.’ 

We composed our thoughts, or rather we aroused 
from those waking dreams in which all indulge some- 
times—more or less. The house contains fourteen 
rooms—and must have been pleasant, long ago, as 
a retreat where poor Nell could bring her titled 
children—whom she doubtless loved with all the 
enthusiasm of her ardent nature. We crossed the 
garden, but could find no trace of the pond in 
which tradition reports Madam Ellen’s mother to 
have been drowned. Not long ago, a very old 
woman resided in Chelsea, whose grandmother, it 
was said, was Nell’s stage-dresser ; this was before 
old Ranelagh was built over, and when the site of 
Eaton Square was intersected by damp pathways, 
and nursery-gardens. We entered the meadows at 
the back, to see how the house looked from thence, 
which greatly delighted the rat-catcher’s terriers. 

Modern ‘improvement’ long spared this local- 
ity. When we knew and Seed it first, we 
could see the Thames from our windows in one 
direction, and Kensington Gardens in another. 
But old houses standing within their own park- 
like inclosures, and old trees and green fields, are 
nearly all gone.t We used to have the nightingales 
in the elm-avenue leading to Hereford Lodge, 
but the only nightingale we had last spring, was 
one who came from the FAR NORTH. Many here- 
after will do pilgrimage to her shrine with a far 
deeper feeling of respect, than with all our charity 
we can bestow upon Sandford Manor House. 

If the women of England could forget this period 
of our history, which, as Mrs, Jameson y and 
beautifully observes, ‘Saw them degraded from 
objects of adoration to servants of pleasure, and 
gave the first blow to that chivalrous feeling with 
which their sex had hitherto been regarded, by 
levelling the distinction between the unblemished 
matron and her ‘who was the ready Hy of > 

rtunity ’—if this were possible, it might be well, 

ike Claire, when she threw the pall over the 
perishing features of Julie, to exclaim— 
‘ Maudite soit l’indigne main qui jamais soulevera ce voile,’ 


but so it is not; and it becomes our duty to look on 
Charles, and those who were corrupted by his 
example and his influence, as plague spots upon 
the fair brow of our beloved country. e should 
learn to speak of him, not as distinguished for 
‘gallantry,’ but as the monarch who reduced those 
he insulted by his love, below the level of the poor 
Georgian slave, who knows no higher destiny than 
to glitter for a few short moons as the star uf the 
Harem. But if some of the women of that Court 
were deeply degraded—if the termagant and im- 

rious Costheonaine ; the lovely and intriguing 

enham ; the coquettish, cold, and cunning Rich- 
mond ; the innately dissipated and unrestrainable 
Southesk ; the equivocal Middleton ; the rapacious, 
prodigal, and insinuating Querouaille,—are ren- 
dered infamous in our national history—let us not 
confound the innocent with the guilty. We can 
point out to our daughters, for admiration and 





Ae = cer, © —_ E. G., for she could write 
» 18 here copied from the original, in the possession 
of R. Cole, Esq. One has been sold within the last few 
weeks for 2. 4s., appended to a receipt for 500/., her half 
ya ~~ a. id t would seem from these interesting 

8 win’ was the way of spelling the 
actress’s name, for, of all these ort = tree only one 
example displays the ‘y.’ We have, however, adopted the 
popular me and spell the name as Mrs. Jameson does 

her brilliant memoir of the court favourite. 

The looking-glass, upon which our initial letter is 
placed, is traditionally reported to have belonged to Nell 
Gwynne, and was among the other rarities at 
~ Pryor’s Bank, Fulham, by its owner, T. Esq., 
cunk cide is a lad a! _— aed heer 

y aca a it is above, a 
and panther at top, the lion and unicorn at bottom. The 
was great at this time for such needlework frames and 


baskets, in which pearls and shells were entwined; and 

Iie frequently amused themselves in their construction. 

not — impossible, that Nelly herself may have 
upon this very frame. 


employed her 





* Nell to have first fixed the attention of the 


in a hat of e which mightily 
a ted the sill: pF J menters of the place, 
t forward Nell in a hat as large as a coach-whee 
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example, the patient, affectionate, and enduring 
Lady Northumberland, the beloved sister of Lady 
el Russel; the beautiful Miss Hamilton; the 
peerless Lady Ossory; the matchless Jennings ;— 
women passing through the ordeal of the ite- 
hall court, at such a time, with unstained repute, 
may be well believed to have possessed innate 
virtue and true feminine oe a 
We have not classed Nell ne among the 
Court profligates ; nor can we so describe her, She 
was most unfortunate, but not innately vicious ; 
we may say so without r to others. Neither 
the circumstances of her life or death hold out 
temptations to follow her example. She endured 
vexation and contumely enough, during the most 
brilliant period of her life, to embitter even a less 
sensitive spirit than hers. The deep and earnest 
love she bore the worthless king, must have been 
a sore scourge to her own heart. The very piety 
of her nature, overcome as it was by circumstances, 
and the lack of those virtues which, slow of growth, 
only attained strength, during the last seven years 
of her life, and were not deemed unworthy the 
Christian forbearance and even commendation of 
Doctor Tennison *, whose funeral sermon preached 
in memory of the — orange-girl, proves that she 
must have suffered much from the reproofs of con- 
science, even when her sin to all appearance most 
revelled in its ‘glory.’ The canker eat into the 
rose—soiled and marred its perfectness—chipped 
and wasted its beauty—but could not destroy its 
perfume ! 
That there must have been great good, and 
t fascination, in Nell Gwynne, is proved by the 
ind of memory in which her name is enshrined. 
While we say ‘ Poor Nell!’ we shake our heads— 
the sigh and the smile mingle together—we regret 
and pity her. We wonder she was so good—we 
sorrow at the impurity,—not so much of the beset 
actress, as of her position. We know, that 
though fallen, she was not depraved. She was not 
avaricious—nor intriguing—nor ill-tempered—nor 
unjust. Her for literature (though she 
could nae niga her own a roved the up- 
looking of her better nature; and her charity was 
unbounded. Shall we—reared, and instructed in 
all righteous ways—shall we show less charity to the 
memory of one who in her latter days rose out of 
the slough into which circumstance—not vice—had 
plun, her? Shall we be less charitable than 
the Bishop who honoured her memory and his own 
character, by recording her benevolence, her peni- 
tence, her exemplary end? The good bishop’s tes- 
timony renders it needless that we ‘ point a moral.’ 
There was ‘joy in heaven’ over one sinner that 


repented, o but ONE can judge the heart? 
Let Charity hold up her warning finger, often, 
when we ‘think evil :’ and Consideration, ‘ like an 


angel’ come, when harsh judgment dooms an 
‘erring sister.’ Above all, let us adopt the senti- 
ment of the Poet (and our Pilgrimage to Sandford 
Manor House will not be in vain) : 
“ If thy neighbour should sin, old Christoval said, 
Never, never unmerciful be ! 
For remember it is by the mercy of God, 
Thou art not as wicked as he ¢ |” 








*® Then Vicar of St. Martin’s, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In that sermon he enlarged upon her 
benevolent qualities, her sincere penitence, and exemp’ 
end. When, says Mrs. Jameson, this was afterw 
mentioned to Queen Mary, in the hope that it would injure 
him in her estimation, and be a bar to his preferment ; 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
THE LECTURES. 


Havino frequently recorded our sentiments on this 
im t Institution, and avowed our fears of its 
ultimate success, it becomes a pleasure to report 
that the recent — appear to have imbued the 

irecti with vitality. A series of lectures 
has been commenced which promise to be emi- 
nently useful in a double sense : first, to inform the 
students; and next, to circulate sound maxims and 
beget pure thinking among the great number of vi- 
sitors—such as were assembled onthe evening of Mr. 
Redgrave’s first lecture. The large room was com- 
pletely crowded and enlivened by the presence of 
many isdies, Among the other sex were artists 
of distinction, literateurs and manufacturers. 

To give increased consequence to the subject of 
flower-painting, proposed to be lectured on, the 
council have taken steps to procure some examples 
of Ancient and Modern Art; and by the gracious 

rmission of Her Majesty, pictures in oil, by D. 

hers, Baptist, Van Aelst, and Van Oesterwyck 
have been lent from the Royal Collection at Hamp- 
ton Court. There were, besides, on the walls, a 
fine picture of fruit, by Lance, and some flower 
and fruit drawings, by Holland and W. Hunt. 

After an exordium on the purpose of founding the 
School, Mr. Redgrave proceeded to say that all 
Art being derivable from Nature, it was by the 
study of natural objects alone, that excellence 
could be obtained; that studying Art, by means 
of Art, only produced plagiarism, and bad imi- 
tation; urging the student to investigate Nature 
closely, for invention in ornamental Art, and en- 
forcing, as a principle in his production of Design, 
originality derivable from new sources, accompanied 
by the application of the commandment ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal:”’’ adding, that he who lies in wait 
for his neighbour's ideas, will never produce any 
thing original of his own. To show the vast variety 
of plants, the numbers known, when Linneus 
classified them in 1730, amounted to only 8,000, 
whereas now they were estimated at between 
80,000 and 90,000, of which one class alone, the 
asters, of which the common dandelion was the 
type, now consisted of 9,500 species. Hence, it 
was inferred, that Nature was inexhaustible in fur- 
nishing motives for Ornamental Art, and there 
was no necessity to parody everlastingly the acan- 
thus, the rose, the lily, the honeysuckle, &c., 
which could only produce convential arrangements 
of precne invention. 

The lecturer adverted to an extensive ornamental 
lamp-manufacturer who created variety by the 
admixture of the same parts, and even produced 
novelty by merely turning the pillar of a table- 
lamp upside down. The remedy pointed out was, 
the study of the natural sources of ornament; to 
acquire a knowledge of the anatomy of the human 
figure, the structure of plants, forms of leaves, 
np colour, history of all nations, particu- 

arly of England ; reading of the poets, particularly 
Shakspeare and Milton ; heraldrice, and many other 
branches of study; concluding by impressing on 
the students that to attain eminence in Ornamental 
Art, it required the study of years, and that more 
resources of learning and acquirement were needed, 
than were necessary to form a distinguished artist. 

Some observations upon meshanieal combinations, 
founded on mathematical forms, were adverted to, 
as well as the extensive reproduction of objects 
dependent on design, by casting, moulding, and 
the numerous resources of machinery ; this para- 
lysis, occasioned by Mechanical Art, can rd be 
invigorated by reference to Nature. 


In th 
of the lecture, Mr. een 


: Redgrave adverted to some 
a replete with grace and beauty, perfectly 
adapted to ornamentation, which have been made 
from living plants a two of the newly-appointed 
masters, Messrs. Denby and Burchett. The lecture 
was properly terminated by enforcing ardent and un- 
ceasing study, and that ice as an ornamentist 
could only begin when the rules of ss ended. 

Mr. Redgraye’s lecture was delivered amidst 
repeated plaudits; it was replete with sound re- 
marks and pertinent maxims ; yet, of its influence 
on the students we may be permitted to doubt ; itis 
by no means encouraging to be informed that more 
and various severe studies are required to form a 
proficient in Ornamental Art, than would make a 
proficient in Fine Art; we may be permitted to 
question the assertion ; at least it suggests the pro- 
bability that our incipient ornamentalists will 





rather stop half way, and become painters; thus 
neutralising the intention of Schools of Design. 
The second lecture took place on the succeeding 
Friday, by W. Dyce, Esq. R.A. elect, on the 
Class of Ornament, the liar division of study 
to which he is the appointed Professor. The lec- 
turer observed, that Schools of Design differed 
from Academies of Art, in the more extended 
range of sciences n to be taught, inasmuch 
as they comprised eomvcer! Perspective, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Botany, Metallurgy, Chemistry, 
&c., and that the estimation of Schools of Design 
held a high position in Art, and became, indeed, 
much a matter of national concern. He repudi- 
ated the notion that Ornamental Art was a lower 
kind of Fine Art, as a vulgar idea of times gone 


by. 

The lecturer next undertook to investigate the 
differences of opinion about teaching the human 
figure in the school, which was so much disputed 
at the outset; and cited the works of B. Cellini, 
from a book extant, by him, thereon. He next 
entered on the subject of Ornamental Art, which 
he termed the Cosmetic Art of Nature, and gave 
the derivation of the word from the Greek, observ- 
ing that the architect became an artist from the 
ornament adapted to a building, and not from his 
knowledge of geometry or science of construction ; 
that Ornamental Art was as necessary to mecha- 
nical skill as feathers to birds ; and, that attempts 
at ornament, among the most savage tribes, carved 
on their weapons or implements, proved it to be a 
necessity of human existence. 

Next proceeding to the order of studies in the 
class of orhament, as divided into form, colour and 
ornament, the lecturer developed his views on 
these separate portions of his duties as instructor; 
and dilated at some length on the appropriate 
choice of Design, as adapted to the situation, urg- 
ing the propriety of not employing details that 
give the appearance of relief on floors, such as in 
carpets or other appliances. He then pursued his 
remarks on the fitness of subjects to decorate walls, 
and here admitted that every branch of the Fine 
Arts may be successfully employed. Mr. Dyce 
alluded to the strange ideas of manufacturers, when 
the school was instituted by Government, which 
he heard on all sides at the time he held the situa- 
tion of Master here, and also that of Visiting 
Inspector of Country Schools of Design,—it was, 
that the manufacturers universally fancied the 
school intended to produce a succession of fashion- 
able patterns, supposing the fashion of the day to 
be implied in the study of the various styles, hav- 
ing no notion that the styles referred to might be 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, or any other. Advice 
followed to study the ornament of past ages, only 
with a view to learn what had been produced in 
past ages, for the sole object of avoiding imitation, 
and again doing that y which has been already 
done. ‘This lecture, like the preceding, was nu- 
merously attended, and although eliciting little 
novelty, was warmly applauded. It ought to be 
added, that Mr. Dyce expressed his hope that a 
series of lectures on the history of Art would, at 
some future time, be given in the school. 

M. 


——— 


MODERN MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


Few persons can have visited our ancient churches 
without having their attention attracted by the 
monumental brasses, a number of which remain 
upon their floors ; although the hand of spoliation 
has deprived us of many that would throw much 
light on the tastes and manners of the past. They 
nerally consist of figures and inscriptions, let 
into cavities cut in the stone slabs to receive them ; 
but some of a more modern date are entirely exe- 
cuted on a 5 plate of metal the size of the 
gravestone. In all instances they now serve as a 
most valuable series of truthful iliustrations of the 
costumes, civil and military, worn in England at 
the various periods when they were executed. All 
the details of armour are faithfully and minutely 
given; all the varieties of fashion dwelt upon and 
scru wey i celinested:s eloseiasions seal vestrhents, 
and magisterial robes, clearly portrayed. 
They thus furnish us with authority for nouns 
from the time of their earliest use in the fourteenth 
century, until their disuse in the seventeenth ; and 
no country in the world can show so large and 
perfect a series as Great Britain. To the archwo- 





logist their value is inestimable, nor 
to interest every observant mind. In t 
day they formed an important part in 
decoration, and the beauty of their effect when 
side by side in a chancel may &till be judged 
visit to Cobham Church, Kent, a short 
from Gravesend, where is a series of brasses to thé 
Cobham family, second in beauty, number and 
interest to none in the kiligaein. : 

The church decorators of the olden time did al] 
in their power to destroy the coldness and mono. 
tony of blank walls. Hence fresco, or more roperly 
distemper painting, was a common internal decora- 
tion, and the walls were covered with pictures of 
the lives of the Saints, or the history of the Saviour: 
the Last Judgment, &e. Many of these have been 
laid bare when the process of new plastering church 
walls has destroyed the whitewash with which 
they have been covered ; and so long a list might be 
given of churches which have been thus decorated 
that it would go far to prove this practice universal, 
Where pictures did not exist, a pattern in di 
work was stencilled, and the pillars and Po 
thus decorated, or the flutings painted in various 
tints. The windows, in the same way, exhibited in 
glowing tints the fathers, martyrs, or saints, their 
acts and legends. The ceilings were frequen 
painted ; and the floors brilliantly glowing with 
coloured tiles, and thickly ahentparesd with monu- 
mental brasses. 

Simple recumbent effigies and monumental 
brasses seem to have gone out of fashion early in the 
seventeenth century; and semi-classic monumental 


piles to neve seseaaa. aes place, ending in the 
absurdities which our churches and eathe- 
drals, and give them look of a stone-mason’s 
pattern-room or workshop. llegorical 
difficult to comprehend, pagan emblems totally 
unfit for the Christian church, groups ad Shes 
pilasters, and ven ¢ angels; contradictions in 
costume, full-bottomed marble wigs flowing abun- 
dantly over Roman armour, the latter worn by 
modern Englishmen who scarcely ever saw a battle; 
are some few of the absurdities of the last two 
centuries. Heavily dressed heroes in jack boots 
ascending amidst headless cherubs, and hard an- 

lar glories, chiselled from harsh stone, give a 
udicrous and unpleasant air to the sacred edifices 
in which they are enshrined; and when we see, as 
in Westminster Abbey, the most exquisite tracery 
and beautiful sculpture cut ruthlessly away to 
make room for such Sotppenmnens. we can but sigh 
over the want of taste which was too prevalent half 
a century ago, even among educated churehn 

We have been led into these remarks owing to 
the resuscitation of the ancient style of mortuary 
commemoration, by placing an engraved plate over 
the grave, as in the middle ages. But as our walls 
are generally blanks, such modern mont - 

as 


brasses have been inserted in_ the 1 
funeral tablets generally are. The rich wage 
duced by this means far exceeds that affo by 
any stone memorial, particularly as the brass is 
susceptible of the reception of enamel in its most 
brilliant forms. We have seen several instances of 
these modern monumental brasses, and have been 
exceedingly struck with the hay manner in 
which the artist has got over the culty of repre- 
senting modern costume, by adapting the frock 
coat or cloak to the figure, until all incongruities 
vanish, and the style =) — of middle 
es incorporate therewith wi py eties j 
“eThe artist whose works in this way merit 
cular attention is Mr. J. W. Archer (46, 
don Street, Euston Square), 
have — = —¥ > forgo 
followed by Messrs. in, 
who have Tnanufactured’ many such 
His first work was the monument of Dr. 
the chapel of Caius College, Cambridge, 
has been succeeded by upwards of twenty others, 
designed and exeeuted by him in all that — 
simplicity, or elaboration, of which mementos 
hie style -. : One of 
e memory of Captain W. Ingram 
killen Dragoons, was honoured by 
Prince Albert; another, of 
same iment, covers a space 
wall of church, near 


soft mastic, which being 
few traces behind. To remedy 
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louring material from silica, 
and other hard substances in- 
and gums of similar 


has obtained a co 
Chinese parcel, Shem 
ted with sandarac, of simile 
oaaiey, , which material seems scarcely inferior in 
probable durability to enamel, a subst that 
cannot be employed in mixed metals. For heraldic 
decorations, diaper work, or the interstices of 
Gothic enrichment, such colouring has the most 
illiant effect. 

wire hail the revival of this ancient Art with plea- 
sure, and we recommend it as a much more elegant 
and fitting memorial than the stone tablet or other 
monumental structures generally affixed te church 
walls. These frequently disfigure the sacred edi- 
fice, and are seldom ous to the architectural 
style or enrichment of suc buildings. But brasses 
roperly designed and tastefully executed, embel- 
fished as they may be with heraldic and coloured 
decoration, really ornament the building whose 
walls receive them, and make the hand of affection 

subservient to church decoration. 
F, W. FatrxHotr. 


asgitiattpiieia 
EXHIBITIONS versus AUCTION-ROOMS. 


Tue most rational gratification attendant on the 
possession of wealth arises from its distribution in 
the culture of intellectual pleasures. Luxury and 
the profusion of coarser enjoyments are bounded 
by satiety ; they conduct to repletion, and terminate 
by neutralising the active functions of nature ;—the 
consequence is obvious. But in the pursuit of 
Literature or the Liberal Arts, satiety can never 
result; every fresh stimulant only creates a further 
desire ; the mental appetite is neyer cloyed; while 
a new enjoyment becomes the germ of succeeding 
pleasures. 

The expenditure of wealth, however unbounded, 
is nevertheless governed by moral laws. Prudence 
is one of the strongest bonds on the use of property. 
These remarks are only introductory to a lesson on 
this topic—addressed to a section of the wealthier 
classes of society. The influence of learning on all 
the embellishments of civilised life in England has 
of late years been steadily on the increase, and in 
some particular pursuits highly cultivated; but 
with the Fine Arts, a correct appreciation has not 
kept pace with the love and desire of possessing 
the works of artists. Hence many pure and gene- 
rous-minded persons have sacrificed ificent 
sums to great names—under circumstances that 
have transferred to persons, other than the 
sessors of these great names, more than a moiety of 
the amounts expended. 

At the time of year when the columns of our 
daily journals teem, on their back , with notices 
of hundreds of pictures sought to be sold by auction, 
we read equally on the front pages of these jour- 
nals the information, that numerous exhibitions of 
pictures by living artists are opened to publie view. 

It is to the purchase of pictures by our living 
artists that appear in public auctions occasionally, 
we wish to direct attention more particularly. The 
reports of sales for a few past years have continually 
developed the important truth, that such pictures 
have been sold for sums fiir exceeding those paid 
to the respective painters. There is a double result 
from this important fact; in the first place, it 





demonstrates to a certainty that a connoisseur who’ 


can appreciate talent in its development, and who 
can see genius in a work of Art, without referring 
to his catalogue for a diploma of academic rank, 
may invest the surplus of fortune more safely than 
in landed estates, funded securities, or railway 
shares. In a dozen years such property becomes 
doubled in value under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
Independently of this rapid enlargement of pecu- 
niary worth, such connoisseurs have, beyond this, 
the sterling compensation of having contributed to 
elevate the Arts, and encourage their progress, by 
purchases made neither in the auction-room, nor 
of the picture-dealer, but DIRECT FROM THB 
ARTIST HIMSELF, or from the Exhibition-rooms, 
where the works were submitted to notice. 

The Exhibitions of the season will probably 
contain 4000 or 5000 separate productions. Many 
will be ictures painted to commission by artists of 
established fame for princely compensation—unat- 
tainable by any price that can be offered. There 
will also be a great number by those whose fame 
1s now on the advance, and who in a few years 
more will be so loaded with demands, that their 


works will also became unattainable excepting by 





those who can afford to wait for their turn to 
obtain a single picture. Many, very many of them, 
will also be the fruits of severe study and anxious 
labour of _—— to whom the purchase of early 


works would prove a direct encouragement for the 
present and ae for the future er with a 
cheering reward for the toil of the past. To 


wealthy patrons of Art these observations are more 
particularly addressed ; the truest and most effi- 
cient patro is that bestowed on dawning Art. 
In the first paragraph of this article, the opinion is 
expressed, that the most rational gratification attend- 
ant on wealth is the distribution of it in intellectual 
age ice How greatly must this be augmented 
y the belief, nay, the certainty, that in acquiring 
such delight—happiness, comfort, and encourage- 
ment are conveyed to the authors of those efforts of 
genius which adorn our houses, and cultivate our 
minds? The single amount paid for a picture by a 
living artist, purchased in a sale-room at three 
times the price which originally passed into the 
ket of its producer, will, if judiciously expended 
in the forthcoming Exhibitions, carry gladness into 
half-a-dozen homes; and nothing more is needed 
than the lapse of a few years, to double and treble 
the outlay. 

The very nature of human affairs must from time 
to time send the works of the best living painters 
to the auction-room; those who form their collec- 
tions from this source may be lovers of pictures, 
but are not ge of Art. They will neither have 
the agreeable reflection of diffusing happiness by 
means of their wealth, nor can their learning or 
discernment of the Art they love be otherwise t 
questionable. 

There are numerous living painters whose works 
are, it may be said, unattainable; but such was not 
the case always: connoisseurs were ‘‘ few and far 
between’? when they commenced their career: 
fortunate were those who then had the taste, or 
judgment, or generosity, to make purchases. There 
are scores of young or unknown artists now under 
precisely similar circumstances; who to-day need 
the help of which to-morrow they will be indepen- 
dent ; to whom sales will be “‘ God-sends’’ through 
the instrumentality of guardian angels. Fortunate, 
too, will they be who make purchases thus; who, 
avoiding the auction-rooms and the Dealers, visit 
the Exhibitions; whose patronage is given where it 
will be effective in promoting fame hereafter ; whose 
aid, like that of Mercy, yields a rich interest 

**to him who gives and him who takes.” 

There are many connoisseurs—Mr. Vernon, for 
example—who act invariably upon this good prin- 
ciple; but there are others, unhappily, who, in their 
eagerness to a work with a great name, 
forget that even to the painter of it = render no 
service, while they pay for it, generally, a price 
beyond which it never can be valued; yet the 
same sum, expended upon the productions of rising 
genius, becomes of greater worth from year to 

ear, and all the benefits upon which we have 
been dilating are conferred with it. 

We might quote a hundred such instances within 
our own knowledge; but they will readily occur to 
those who give to the subject a moment’s thought. 

Our text to this chapter, therefore, is, Avotp 
THE AUCTION-ROOMS AND THE DEALERS, AND 
VISIT THE EXHIBITIONS. 


—_4+—— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Eptxsurcn.—The Twentieth Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Scottish Academy has just been issued; and 
it is unquestionably the most important document yet put 
forth by that distinguished body. From it we learn that 
the Council for the year just ended were engaged in pre- 
paring their Report to be presented, as usual, in the month 
of November, 1847, when they received a communication 
from Mr. Lefevre, one of the Secretaries of the Board of 
Trade (then prosecuting certain inquiries in Edinburgh 
which bore on the interests of the Academy), expressing a 
wish that the Council would postpone for a short period 
their Report, in order that it might embrace the result of 
bis investigation, particularly in reference to the occupa- 
tion by the Academy of the galleries in the Royal Institu- 
tion building for next exhibition. Mr. Lefevre having 


* Our readers will find the matter here referred to 
discussed at some length in the Art-Union Jowrnal for 


April, 1847, 





executed the task devolving upon him, the President of the 
Academy received a letter from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, inclosing a printed copy ef Mr. Lefevre’s Report; and 
requesting the Academy to give the subject due considera- 
tion, and to “favour the Board with any observations they 
may have to offer upon it.” 

This Official Report of the Government is, in every re- 
spect, of high importance to Scottish Art. It recognises 
the Scottish Academy as a body which it was the intention 
of the Crown, in granting its Royal Charter, to establish 
with the like position and functions, in regard to the Fine 
Arts in Scotland, which belong to the Royal Academy of 
London, and especially as to exhibitions and artistical 
education. It describes the embarrassing and injurious 
position of the Academy, arising chiefly from the refusal of 
the Board of Manufacturers to allow the use of their gal- 
leries for exhibitions, &c., and suggests remedies, which 
may be thus briefly stated. 

Out of the fands at the disposal of the Trustees of the 
Board of Manufacturers, an advance shall be made to the 
Academy, sufficient to enable them, with the resources 
which that body may itself command, to erect a suitable 
building for their own individual purposes; and that such 
advance should be on Joan without interest, so long as their 
charter shall continue. 

»The plans, estimates, &c., of the edifice shall be sub- 
mitted for the approval of Government; and on its comple- 
tion, the Royal Academy shall set on foot and carry on a 
Life Academy, to which, in addition to their own pupils, a 
limited number of students, from the School of Design, 
shall be admittted gratuitously, so as to connect the artists 
of Scotland with the teaching both of Fine Art and of 
Design as applicable to manufactures. 

After some other observations of minor importance, Mr. 
Lefevre’s Report suggests, that the sum of 10,000/. shall be 
granted to the Academy towards erecting the contemplated 
building ; and that, in order to give time for such erection, 
the exhibitions for this and the following year shall be held 
in the Royal Institution, provided the Academy can devise 
a reasonable plan for meeting the difficulties of stowing 
away the Torrie collection and the pictures in the Institu- 
tion; the Trustees having refused to allow the use of 
the western room, where, we believe, these works are 
deposited. The last suggestion in the above Report relates 
to the formation of a National Gallery of Paintings in 
Edinburgh, to which it proposes to devote the galleries of 
the trustees’ building; and intimates that the pictures 
forming the ,ubjeet of discussion between these two adverse 
societies should be given over to the public, with the con- 
currence of both parties. 

The effect of Mr. Lefevre’s proposals, which are evidently 
put forth in a liberal and enlightened spirit, will be to give 
to the Scottish Academy its due position in reference to the 
promotion of, and instruction in, the Fine Arts. They will 
secure to the inhabitants of the northern metropolis, by 
the Annual Exhibitions of Modern Art, and by the founda- 
tion of a Scotch National Gallery, opportunities of acquiring 
a knowledge of Art and a taste for enjoying its refinements ; 
they will add a distinguishing feature to the many noble 
edifices which already ornament the ‘Modern Athens ;” 
and finally, though of primary importance, they will pro- 
mote the restoration of harmony and good-will between 
two societies for a long period opposed to each other, but 
whose only rivalry should be to excel in the furtherance 
of such objects as will tend to increase the welfare and 
progress of national artistic talent. We therefore rejoice 
to see that at a joint meeting of the Old and New Councils, 
it was unanimous|y resolved to recommend these proposals 
to the entire Academy for their adoption, which we doubt 
not will be acceded to, especially as arrangements have 
already been made between the contracting parties for the 
safe custody of the works of Art referred to above. With 
regard to the intended New Gallery, the Report of the 
council states that Mr. Hamilton, their treasurer, had been 
devoting his attention to the subject of a building on the 
Mound; and had presented to the council drawings of a 
design for this purpose. To this design Mr. Lefevre alludes, 
by stating that Mr. Playfair had submitted to him a plan 
for erecting several buildings of an ornamental character 
on the same site, one of which would be suitable for an 
Exhibition Gallery, and would also afford the requisite 
accommodation for an Academy : nothing, however, has been 
as yet finally determined on. We ought not to omit to state, 
that after the Life Academy shall, as proposed, be trans- 
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ferred to the Royal Academy, there would still remain in 
the trustees’ building the other classes forming the present 
School of Design ; whether any of these, as, for instance, the 
Artisan Academy, shall at some future time be transferred 
to the same Institution, must, in a great measure, depend 
on the successful issue of the present recommendation, 
and upon the growing prosperity of the Royal Academy. 

In conclusion, we may state that the Report of the Royal 
£cottish Academy for the past year is entirely satisfactory. 

ScnooL or Desicx.—The prizes offered in competition by 
the scholars at the School of Design of the Honourable Board 
of Manufacturers were recently awarded to the successful 
competitors, by the Lord Advocate, M.P., who stated that 
the report which had this year been made was in the 
highest degree favourable to the success of the Institution, 
and the progress of the students, whose numbers kad 
greatly increased. The subjects for which these prizes 
were given, were, in the elementary classes, for outlines 
from prints, outlines from casis, shaded drawings, modelling 
flowers, and composition: in the advanced classes, for 
drawings from the antique and the li‘e, paintings from the 
life, modelling, and composition—the principal prize being 
awarded to John MeDonald for his cartoon of the ‘‘ Conver- 
sion of Donald I. of Scotland to Christianity.” The excel- 
lence of the vases, in the class of composition, determine 
the judges to award prizes to them all. It appeared, from the 
remarks effered by the Right Hon. gentleman, that many of 
those who had been educated in this Institution were enabled 
to occupy situations, lucrative in themselves, and important 
té the country, as respected the promotion of the Art of 
Design in cennection with Manufactures. The school 
is under the able superintendance of Mr. Christie. 

Roya Scortisu Acapemy.—The Exhibition of this Insti- 
tution is now open, but the report of its contents reached 


us too late in the month to allow of a detailed notice at | 


present ; we would, however, state, that its gencral character 
is highly satisfactory. feveral of the principal pictures 
have been already exhibited in London; among those 
new to us may be mentioned as deserving of eulogium, 
4. 8. Lauder’s “ Christ teaching Humility ;” E. Glover’s 
“Smuggler’s Cave;” E. Lauder’s “ Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa,” and “ Forgiveness; ” D. O. Hill’s “‘ View of Edin- 
burgh from the Calton Hill;” Johnstone’s “‘Claverhouse 
Wounded ;” Simson’s “Preaching in the West Port;” 
Duguid's “ Edinburgh, from the Meadows.” Macculloch 
his some excellent landscapes, and Watson Gordon sustains 
his high reputation. There are also some good subjects in 
water-colours, and a few pieces of sculpture, well executed. 
-— ——- --—- 


PICTURES SOLD AT THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION, 


*Gipsies,’ F. Goodall. ‘A Hill-side Farm,’ J. Linnell. 
* A Road Scene—Evening,’ W. Carter; F. Smith, Esq., #4. 
‘A Bit,’ from a sketch near Bolton; H. Bright, 20 gs. 
* The Pony,’ R. Ansdell. ‘Zuleika,’ i. O'Neil; 
Lord ~s *Just Ripe,’ J. F. Pasmore. 
‘On the Grand Canal--Venice,’ J, Holland; — Dillon, Esq. 
* Fruit,’ G, Lance; R. Vernon, Esq. ‘The Morning Walk,’ 
Hi. O'Neil; Lord Ashburton, 25 gs. ‘The last Gleam before 
the Storm,’ J. Linnell. ‘Entrance to the Church-yard— 
Hartfield, Sussex,’ T. J. Dodd; J. D. Martin, Esq., 12 gs. 
‘The Irish Piper,’ F. Goodall; W. J. Broderip, Esq. 
‘ Winderme: Evening,’ J. D. Wingfield; C. Bri 
.» £10. ‘ An Isle of Sky Terrier,’ J. Bateman ; J. Cress- 


Eaq., £15. 
Hastings,’ W. Henry; J. W , Esq., 10 gs. ‘In the 
Chureh of St. Roque, Lisbon,’ J. Hol ; Charles Mand, 
Esq. ‘Snowdon, from near Tremadoc,’ T. Danby; Sir 
Robert Peel, 100 gs. ‘Syrinx,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A. ‘The 
Village Forge, Brandard ; the Earl of Ellesmere. ‘ Red 
” A. J. Woolmer; 

aaee; W.d, Beoderip Ea iach 

; W.J. p, Esq. ‘Joseph 

In the chief Baker of Ph i 
G. Hayter. Scene on the Coast of Normandy,’ R. Brandard ; 
— Thurlow, . *An Afternoon in Autumn,’ T. Cres. 
wick, A.R.A, ‘ Half-way House,’G. A. Williams, £20. 


Pine Soe an Be 


’ pp. ‘Happy Momenta” 


o Be . “The wr i ’ 
Gide Ring—trying it on,’ J. Inskipp, 


‘ 
Sherwood,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A. - 
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*View of Hollington Church, near | 


. ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


GERMANY.—Mvunicu.—The Basilica 8. Boni- 
facius, —_ * 1835 by vay | en to eo 
the twen anniversary of his marriage 
lately been finished. ‘The architect is Ziebland, and 
his plan a test of the most extensive and most pro- 
found studies of the style of the ancient Christian 
Art. This Basilica, builtof red bricks, hasa porticoof 
eightcolumns. The interiorisdivided into five naves, 
by sixty-four columns of a eee marble, 
twenty-five feet high, with capitals of white marble 
in the latest Roman Corinthian style. The length 
of the church is two hundred and sixty feet, the 
breadth one hundred and twenty-four feet, the 
height eighty-three feet. Above the columns and 
its colonnades arise the walls that bear the roof, 
which is internally richly gilt and decorated with 
stars on an azure ground, and being without any 
other ceiling, is visible to the top. There is no 
transept, but an elevated abside with a semicircular 
niche, accessible by a staircase of twelve steps, 
feet broad. The impression made by this magni- 
ficent building is augmented by a number of most 
excellent frescos, painted by Heinrich von Hess, 
and his scholars. In the abside is represented our 
Saviour in Heaven ina glory of angels, and worship- 

d by Mary and John; under him, are standing 
Caweds a row of palms, St. Boniface and the other 
holy apostles of Uhristianity in Germany. Two 
series of frescos adorn the walls of the middle nave, 
the superior containing the life or martyrdom of 
the above-named German saints; the inferior (of 

eater dimensions) the life, deeds, and death of 
Boniface, who came from the monastery of Nos- 
cella near Southampton, and was murdered by 
the East Frieses in 755, and buried in Mayence., 

In the refectory of the annexed convent the same 
artist has painted in fresco the “ Last Supper,””— 
a very original work in regard to composition and 


| colouring. All these frescos are to be published in | him 


lithography by the well-known print-seller, Arta- 
ria, in Mannheim. 

Another lithographic work, the publishers of 
which are Piloty and Léhle in Munich, the 
** Royal Bavariati Galleries of Pictures,’’ has been 
highly recommended in our Journal. The most 
recent prints are—‘‘ The Last Judgment,” by 
Rubens; ‘“‘The Battle with the Lions,’ by the 
same; and ‘The Wild-boar Hunt,’’ by Snyders. 
It is not easy to transfer by lithography the great 
Flemish master, with his free hand, his richness of 
execution, the living expression, and all the charms 
of his colouring ; but Piloty the father, who died 
two years ago, as well as Piloty the yo r, merit 
the highest praise for their fine sense of the par- 
ticular beauties of the Flemish school. ‘‘ The 
Judgment ’’ of Rubens is one of the most celebrated 
works in the Pinacotheca, and is especially admired 
by the English. The copy is true in all the par- 
ticularities of design, and gives the entire effect of 
a coloured and harmonious painting. ‘‘ The Battle 
with the Lions” is likewise excellent; but the 
copy of Snyders’ picture is the perfection of litho- 
graphy; it is executed by Willfile. The same 
artist has copied in lithography two paintings of 
modern masters, the ‘‘ Sick Ginl’s Confession,’’ by’ 
Ch. van Beveren, and the ‘Condemnation of a 
Robber-band,” by Ach. Jacquand, both destined 
for the new Pinacotheca, and also for the litho- 
graphic gallery of Piloty and Léhle. The former 
isa simple subject, a poor young girl in her bed, 
and a Franciscan confessor at her side. The repre- 
sentation is modest, full of feeling and expression ; 





Pharaoh,’ Sir | 


the lithograph is true and energetic. Jacquand’s 


| picture is a rich composition: Spanish gipsies and 


robbers with their stolen treasures—almost all 
church-utensils—before the alcalde and his writers, 
in an old Gothic hall, surrounded by armed sol- 
diers, The a epee is excellent, and perfectly 
harmonious. The stupid severity of the judge, the 
secretary’s self-importance, the , cunning, and 
fear of the rabble, are design 4 with much power; 
and the lithographer has followed the original in 
all the fine lines and traits. These lithographs 
are printed in tints, with added white lights. 
_Moriz Rugendas returned a few months ago from 
- — South America, with an immense 
Treasure of drawings and paintings, the result of 
the labour of pam ek a half, which he 
spent in that part of the world. He sailed from 

ordeaux in the year 1831 to Hayti and Mexico 
where he resided three years; and having 





through California, proceeded to Chili, with the 


years, From 
gonia, and the Pampa of Buenos i 
Cordilleras. _ In the of these poesia. hen 
struck by lightning, and was in consequence de. 
tained a long time in Valparaiso ; thence he 
travelled through Peru from 1841 to 1843 and to 
Bolivia in 1844, where he visited the antiquities of 
Fia Guanueo and Cusco. Having left Chili in the 
year 1845, he sailed round Cape Horn, Visiting 
the Falkland Islands, the Patagonian Coast la 
Plata, and Monte Video, to study the state of the 
war in that country ; passed along the Parana ‘into 
the interior as far as Paisanta; returned over 
Uruguai to Rio and Pernambuco, and from thence 
after a residence of a year, he revisited Europe. 
The number of his drawings and sketches is about 
3000, executed with a very rare talent for the quick 
and faithful perception of Nature. His princi 
object appears to have been to give as an 
idea as possible of the physiognomy of that inter- 
esting part of the world; and we see in his port- 
folios, rich landscapes and other views, logical 
ae and phenomena, trees and woods, plants, and 
ruits of all kinds, various animals, towns and 
villages, ships and carriages, inhabitants (civilised 
and savage), monks and nuns, high and low, with 
all their customs, modes, and weapons, and a long 
gallery of female beauties and other portraits, The 
artist intends to publish a part of his studies for 
Germany, another for France, and a third 
part for land. The latter would be a valuable 
addition to the similar works (Lord Kingsborough’s 
“ Antiquities of Mexico,” and Steven’s “ Travels 
in Guatemala”), and would contain as many as 
200 engravings, of antiquities, landscapes, towns, 
and especially a gallery of female beauties of Chili. 
From what we can learn, no English bookseller 
has as yet entered into a negotiation with the 
artist; and I should feel gratified if this notice 
may be the means of procuring an engagement for 


DvusseLtporr.—The “‘ Kunstverein far Rhein- 
land und Westfalen ’’ consists of 3009 members, 
and has a yearly income of 17,361 dollars, of 
which 7536 dollars are spent in the acquisition 
of works for distribution by lottery, and 5699 
for engravings. Regarding the latter, C. Kelleris 
engaged to execute a very fine and large one of the 
‘“‘ Disputa’’ by Raffaelle, after his own drawing, a 
master-piece of design. At the same time the 
“‘Kunstverein” has undertaken several public 
works of Art, namely, an — by Settegast 
for the S. Maxchurch in Diisseldorf; the frescos 
of the history of Charles the Great, by Rethel, in the 
townhouse of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and another altar- 

iece, the “ Assumption of the Virgin,” by Over- 

k, for the dome of Cologne. 

Vienna.—The architect, G. Miiller, from Solo- 
thurn, in Switzerland, has published in the “ Bau- 
zeitun ”’ his plan for the completion of 8. Maria del 
Fiore, in Florence. It is rich, beautiful, and ori- 

inal, and quite in unison with the genius of the 
ftalian architecture of the middle ages. The facade, 
in its present pitiable state, is without any orna- 
ment; but the still existing three doorways, the 
three windows, the division of the interior in three 
naves, the finished parts of the building, the - 
of Arnolfo and Giotto, the a cupola of Bru- 
nellescho, and the character of the domes of Orvieto, 
Siena and Bologna (8. Petronio), created in the 
mind of the ingenious architect his new design and 
style. In publishing his plan he anticipates the 
critical opinion of the masters in his Art, as well in 
Germany, as in England, France, and Italy. F. 

BELGIUM.—Brvsse1s.—A Picture of great 
importance, by Jean Van Eyck, now in the possession 
of Mr. Martens Van Rotterdam, a gentleman resid- 
ing at Courtray, is likely to be submitted to public 

e in that city, during the early part of summer. 
= excessive — 0 How? ’s velo 
the o ity of considerable uence. 

rat Michiles in an enumeration of the works Le 
this Painter, published in the History of 
Flemish and Dutch School of Painting, written by 
him, under the auspices of the Be gary 
ment, says, it was painted for the Ab gh 
Michel. ‘It latterly belonged to Doctor Van 
terdam, of Ghent, in whose collection it formed & 


distinguished ornament. At his death the 
pened into the possession of his son-in-law, be 
seemed at Courtray an by Dr. Woe 
e his property it seen by Ur. 
n, keeper of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, by M. 
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who have unanimously expressed the highest 
opinions of its excellence and indisputable origi- 
nalty. The Baron Wappers, with M. De Keyser 
of Antwerp, two of the most distinguished painters 
of Belgium, have forwarded the possessor of the 
picture their formal opinion, sa ing:—‘‘ The Ado- 
ration of the Magi, painted by Jean Van Eyck, is, 
for its preservation, beautiful finish, and composition, 
one of the most valuable pictures ofthis 

master.” The Government of Belgium, desirous 
of keeping this capital picture in the’country ho- 
noured by its execution, offered, during.the ad- 
ministration of the Count de Theux, the sum of 
thirty thousand frances, which was, however, réfused. 
A superb Lithography of the largest size’ has been 
made from it by Billoin, printed by G?Simonau, of 
Brussels, and recently published. ; 

Tue “Sociért ANonyME,” called ‘Société des 
beaux Arts’’ in Brussels, has reached the term of its 
labours earlier than its formation presaged. ‘ As its 
leading object was to prey on the skill and talent of 
others by pirating ata low cost works for which great 
capital had been invested in adjoining countries, 
much commiscration will not be awarded to the de- 
luded shareholders, who have lost their money in 
seeking a dishonourable profit K Rar gos ge the 
works of Louis Haghe and D. Roberts. The greater 
part of the publications of this Society are now 
offered at a reduction of 40 per cent. upon the ori- 
ginal prices. Among other ridiculous enterprises, 
the Society proposed to publish lithographies of the 
largest size after the whole of the Pictures ever 
painted by Rubens, estimated at about 1400 sepa- 
rate subjects. Three alone have been executed; 
when the vast undertaking dies the death of public 
apathy and exhausted funds, - 

The artists of Belgium, residing in the capital, 
have formed a social re-union under the title of the 
‘Cercle Artistique et Litteraire.”” A small annual 
subscription enables them to hire an elegant suite: 
of apartments, on the first floor of the Galleries of 
St. Hubert, where they meet every evening for 
social converse. The Society boasts of the names of 
the most distinguished Painters and Literati of the 
Belgian metropolis; the tables are well furnished 
with journals and periodicals, as well as books re- 
lating to the Fine Arts. On the walls the members 
occasionally display the productions of their pencil ; 
some contributed by men of the highest vo es 
such as Schelfhout, Madon, Ver ver, De 
Coene 7 others. Another private un 
among these eminent artists is more important ;"it 
is an evening study of the Living Model, either 
draped or nude, in a suitably constructed a t 
of a private house in the “ Quartier Leopold,’’ The 
scene derives great interest from the many talented: 
persons who are seen intently studying; crayon in’ 
hand, the everlasting cigar ci ing its fumes 
around, and the inevitable glass of Faro in attend- 
ance. Asa curious corollary, the portrait of every 
member is cleverly caricatured in colouréd crayons, 
and placed on the walls of the Studio. 

PARIS.—A young artist, Papety, has executed 
for the Duke of pam es at Vincennes a picture 
representing the ‘‘ Royal Family at Greece'entering 
a religious structure ;”’ portraits, we believe, taken 
by him at Athens for the Duke. 

Horace Vernet has been laying before the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts the results of his. observations 
during his Eastern travel, on thé: question! of the 
Dress and Costumes of the Hebrews in: Biblical 
times. His conviction, as already: shown in his 
‘‘ Rebecca’’ and other Old Testament pictures, and 
now ratified by one of ‘‘ The Good Samaritan’”’ 
(the landscape of which represents the veritable 
road “from Jericho to Jerusalem’’), he expresses 
to be decidedly that the Arabs of the present. time’ 
continue, with unchanging conservatism, the ver 
dress and manners of if of the old patriarchs, an 
of the times of our Saviour. Of the interest-of the 
question to artists there is no doubt; and’ Horace 
Vernet, from his frequent residences and travels 
in the Bast and among the Arabs, and fromthe 
number of years during which he seems to have 
been writing and thinking on the question, has 
every right to claim authority in the matter. ._We 
would quote from the documents he presents, but 
for our limited space. 

Delacroix has finished the most important work: 
he has yet executed, a suce-ssion of more than a 
ove of ceiling-pictures in the Li of the 

hamber of Deputies. The extent of work 

prevents our noticing it at any length on this occa- 

sion, but we hope to give a succinct account of it. ° 
O. M. 





_reason to hope the Christmas | 





-ASYLUM-FOR AGED GOVERNESSES, 


We trust our readers will kindly permit us again 
to. advocate the cause of this most valuable and 
most needed charity.* We have received some com- 
munications from the Provinces, a) rpege J more 
direct information as to the objects held in view. It 
is a branch of the Governess’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion; an institution which, powerful for good as it 
already is, must be considered as yet in its infancy. 
It was formed to raise the c of governesses— 
to improve the tone of f ‘education—to aid 
governesses in providing for their old age,—to assist 
rt in distress or age, those governesses whose 
exertions for their parents and families, or other 
just causes, have prevented such provision. . The 
first attempt to establish this noble institution 
failed; “but it revived under the. indefatigable 
zeal—the astonishing perseverance—of the hono- 
rary secretary and his estimable lady, who have 
carried it forward triumphantly to its nt 
high position. It is now divided into the fol- 
lowing branches :—TEMPORARY ‘ ASSISTANCE is 
afforded, privately and. delicately, through .the 
Ladies’ Committee. ELECTIVE ANNUITIES are 
granted to governesses, secured on inyested 
capital, and fhus independent of the resources of the 
institution. ProvipENT ANNUITIES, purchased by 
ladies in any way connected with education, upon 
government security—the amount received for such 
payments from 1843 to 1848 is 33,837, 10s. 7d. 

A Home ror Governesses during the intervals 
between their engagements—which is principally 
self-supporting. - 

A System or Recistration free of all expense. 

A CoLizczE has been established named QUEEN’s 
CoLLEGE, by Royal permission, under the superin- 
tendance of a committee of education—by whom 
certificates of qualification are given to governesses 
in any branch of instruction, without fee. ~ > 

So brief. an‘ account of these’ great movements 





can give no idea of their extent or utility, Con- 


aoetet y ig all repas' err a S sar an object 
together different, and, perhaps, appealitig more 
than any of them to our best’ sympathies, . will 
be the “ Asytum ror ‘AGED. GoVERNESSES ;"’ 
to afford them home and shelter, when“ they 
would otherwise be, as -ntultitides at this mo- 
oor se, inmates of eine aie the - 
ret, living—starving, rather, upon four shillings 
a-week! The pened on which this monument of 
Gratitvpe to the friends of our childhood is to be 
erected, is purchased ; and the mason and carpenter 
will be set to work forthwith, so that there is every 
will burn, and the 
shri dinner be spread, for those venerable 
relics 6f education; whe, but for exerti —origi- 
nating in a few individuals—would be, in the 
heaviest sense, DESOLATE. 

The funds, as they at present are, can only _pro- 
vide for four or six aged ladies in the’ proposed 

lum; but who can say how pany may be" pro- 
vi 


in June? 

those who, as we haye said, “have undergone all 
the duties and anxieties of maternity, without 
rea any of its advantages! _What pain it gives 
to the ’ Committee, who constantly hear of 
cases which it is impossible to relieve! Onc, en- 
Penne , proves that she became ‘‘ entirely 
impove ed by endeavouring ~ to ‘uphold her 
father’s efforts in business,’”’ “ Another “ 

ble of taking a situation from ‘extreme nervous 
excitement caused by over exertion and anxiety.’ 


pone ching da came, to find 
establish ts) 
we advocate. Several strangers 





*® It is most 
that we have succeeded 








Another penniless, ‘‘ because she devoted all her 
earnings to the education of five nieces, who all 
became governesses.”’ Another, “ saved nothing 
during twenty-six years of education, having sup- 
ported her mother, three younger sisters, and a 
ther, and educated the four.” We could fill 
this journal from the first to the last with 
such sad cases; and we do intreat our readers to 
remember, that if they are examples of extreme 
distress—it is distress brought on not by careless- 
ness or extra , but by the exercise of those 
high virtues and self-denials ially enjoined by 
Gop, to be practised by those who fight the battle 
of life beneath the banner of Christianity. It isa 
cause to interest those whose children have bene- 
fited by the care and kindness of a governess—to 
interest those whose relatives may one day en- 
counter similar trials—to interest especially the 
sufferers’ own fellow-labourers. The gift of 150. 
will, according to the estimate, add two rooms ‘‘ to 
the Aged Asylum,’’ these rooms sheltering for 
years and years, in this Refuge—long after we 
who write, and those who read, these words shall 
have put on immortality—numbers of ladies 
whose evenings of life will not be hastened to a close 
by the ry saa misery of bodily want, in addi- 
tion to the loneliness of spirit which seems insepara- 
ble from the last few years of the teacher’s life. 
Anna Maria HALL, 


‘ The Rosery, Old Brompton, 


—— 4 
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JOHN_KNOX ADMINISTERING THE 
eect SACRAMENT. 


ENGRAVED BY J. TALFOURD SMYTH, FROM AN 
UNFINISHED PICTURE BY SIR DAVID WILKIE, B.A, 


Tue exceedingly beautiful picture, which unhappily 
the“ accompli painter did not live to h, 
from which this e ving is taken, was lent to us 
by’ Joun Ciow, fea., of Liverpool, of whose 
and valuable collection of the works of 
British’ Artists it is an especial favourite. This 
collection we shall hope to describe in detail here- 
after; for the present, it must suffice to say it 
contains ‘brilliant examples of Wilkie, Mulready, 
Bumifelds ‘Webster, Cope, "ilerbert,  Wedgrave 
A ebster, Cope erbert ve, 
Creswick, Sidney Cooper, Poole, Goodall, Harvey 
Haydon, Linton, &. &c. It exhibits the good 
taste and sound judgment of the liberal collector ; 
and is an honour to the great city of merchants, 
where Mr. Clow is universally respected and es- 
teemed. » The engraver deserves our thanks, and 
those of the public, for the able manner in which 
he has transferred the picture to the steel ; copying 
it literally, adding nothing, making no attempt at 
effect, but labouring, and most successfully, to 
preserve the character of the work and the style of 
the master. It is, indeed, almost a le of 
the painting ; for there is but little colour in the 
! and the heads, as will be seen, are, some 
of them, little more than indications of the artist’s 





urpose. Enough however was completed to ren- 
der the picture a valuable legacy: to all lovers of 
Artit be a desirable acquisition. 


by Allan C 
ape ved) was commenced in October, 1839. 
t was intended as a companion to the “‘ Knox 


;”’ and as a companion would have been 
in due course published. 
House. ‘The old hall,’ which had been modern- 
ised, he writes, ‘I am obli to restore to what 
will recall an ancient hall of that : the chim- 
ney I ornament: decorate the walls with the pilas- 
ters now there to suit; and I must try to renew 
the carved screen which divided the room in 
tienes from the entrence; I aise put is mane 
and those more varied in , than 
have been there. 
Lady Lorn, the 


E 


g 
: 


S aes oe -_ 
t urra 
Hast of Argyl T wish alo 


engrave, was 

the sale of the artist’s works after his death. 
former was the Royal Scottish 
Academy, the latter by Mr. Clow; to whom 





pales egiregane fa <p thanks for the power 
to enrich our W this valuable engraving. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Vernon Gattery.—In the Report of 
the Parliamentary proceedings which appeared in 
the Times of February 12, it is stated :—‘ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the absence of 
Lord John Russell, moved for a select committee 
to consider of the best mode of providing additional 
room for works of Art given to the public, or pur- 
chased by Parliamentary grants. The necessity 
for procuring additional accommodation had arisen 
from the very munificent donation by Mr. Vernon 
of a large number of pictures to the National Gal- 
lery. The trustees of the National Gallery were 





| 





desirous that apartments should be provided in 
that building in which these pictures could be | 
shown to the public; meanwhile a room had been | 
hired in which the additional pictures would be | 
exhibited during the present year ; it being consi- | 
dered undesirable to take a | part of the National | 
Gallery for this purpose. Several modes of pro- 

viding the additional accommodation required had 
been proposed, and his noble friend thought it | 
better that a select committee should be appointed, | 
as the requisite arrangements might perhaps in- 

volve considerable alteration in the present Gallery.”’ 

A committee was accordingly appointed, con- 
sisting of the following:—Lord John Russell, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Hume, Lord Morpeth, Mr. | 
Goulburn, Mr. Baring Wall, Mr. Charteris, the 
Earl of Lincoln, Sir Benjamin Hall, the Marquis 
of Granby, Mr. Parker, Mr. Wakley, Mr. D’ Israeli, 
Mr. Vernon Smith, and Mr. Bankes. 

Thus far public hopes are excited for a successful 
result—that we shal a National Gallery 
worthy of the nation. As far as can be judged 
from the brief speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the idea is entertained of making 
additions to the present building, although 
other arrangements have been suggested. W 





the Director. His works are few; but they are of 
remarkable merit; he is learned in his Art—in its 
literature especially so; and in all respects is an 
ornament to the profession in which he now holds 
foremost rank. 

Tue Art-Unton or Lonpon.—The Committee 
have transmitted their reply to the communication 
of the Board of Trade: that communication it will 
be recollected signified the desire of the Board that 
the Committee should cause the selection of prize 
pictures, not by prize-holders but by a committee ; 
moreover, that the issue of engravings to subscribers 
should be abandoned, at least, as far as English 
Art is concerned; and farther, that a deduction of 
10 per cent. should be made from the sums sub- 
scribed, with a view to the formation of a gallery. 
The reply contains the arguments with which the 
public are familiar; maintaining that the charter 
expressly provided for the mode of selection 
adopted ; that experience has shown it to be the 
best for the interest of Art, artists, and the public ; 


| that it was never contemplated to give the Boa 


of Trade the power to alter this fundamental law 
of the Society ; that inreality it has no such power, 
nor any power to interfere with the arrangements 
of the committee, unless the charter should be 
‘ perverted,” which it is not alleged to have been ; 
and which assuredly it has not been. The reply 
is limited to arguments against the view taken by 
the Board as respects the selection of pictures ; for 
it is understood the Board have abandoned oppo- 
sition to the annual issue of prints, and withdrawn 
its counsel relative to the deduction of 10 per 
cent, from the receipts. The Committee express 
their hope that the Council will see the wisdom 
and justice of permitting the progress of the pwane | 
in its present course; contending that althou 

the mode of selection advised by the Council would 


| give to the Committee “‘ patronage ’’ to the extent 
of 10,000 a-year, they believe that such a course | scheme; our attornies responded, and there the 


many | 
e may | would be highly 





pies, literally behind the door of a 
meena calanlated todo justine to its high chy be 
The figure stands in a reflective atti the 
thrown forward ; but it is here so badly 
even to appear to less advantage than it 
sculpture-cellar at the Royal Academy. We 

it was presented to “‘ Lloyd’s” by the estimable 
lady of the great and good statesman—ap act of 
munificence which ought to have been worthily 
met. It is a noble work of Art—honourable to 
the age and country—and reflects the highest 
-— on ae accomplished sculptor. 

HE Socrety oF ARTs,— Exposition 
British Industrial Art, in connexion with Ad 
Society, was opened to the public at the close of the 
Ee month—too late to enable us te give even ag 

of its contents. We believe, however, it com. 
— examples of all the best productions of 

ritish Manufacture in the |] Arts, 
know that great efforts have been made 
manufacturers to contribute to it, and 


oe py in our sent Senge, review the 
ibition at — y engraving some of 
the —s articles contributed. ae 

C. R. Leste, Ese., R.A., is now delivering 
lectures at the Royal Academy, in di of his 
duty as Professor of Painting. It would be utterly 
impossible for us, with the many pressing claims 
upon our pages, to give more than a mere abstract of 
these lectures, interesting and valuable 
be; we prefer, therefore, referring our readets to 
the Atheneum, where the first lecture was pub- 
lished entire (No. 1060), and where the others will 
no doubt appear in due course. 

Tue LIVERPOOL AND LANCASHIRE ARtT-Union, 
—We stated, in our last, that we had been served 
with notice of action for libel by the attornies of 
parties styling themselves ‘‘ the Committee” of this 


judicial, if not ruinous, to the | matter rests: we have heard no more of it, and 


fairly presume it is intended, that our public | Society, and would therefore resolutely decline to | greatly fear it will never come intocourt. We have 


collection should, as much as possible, contain a adopt it. 


complete series of the various schools of painting ; 
and although such a series may occupy many years 
to acquire, we ought not to be again placed in the 
difficulty of having to seek for sufficient space, but 


| thankless task; and if thwarted in the quarter | be at once put an end to. 


at once construct a Palace worthy of the Arts, and | 


an ornament to the Metropolis. 

The munificent gift of Mr. Vernon is, mean- | 
while, intended to be placed ( pro tem.) in an auc- 
tion-room in Charles Street, Berkeley be ns late 
Mr. Denew’s. The locality is unfortunately far 
removed from the centre of circulation: indepen- 
dently of its inaccessibility, it is of limited dimen- 
sions, being about forty-eight feet by twenty-six 
feet in area, and about twenty feet in length. The 
lights are lanthorn lights, above a deeply curved 
ceiling, much obstructed on the southern and 
western sides. There is another room on the 
ground-floor, about the size of a small parlour. Of 
the 160 pictures forming the portion of Mr. Ver- 
non’s collection now made public property, scarcely 
more-than a third can be placed as they ought to 
be for appreciation of their relative merits. More 
eligible localities which are available present them- 
selves; we trust it is not yet too late to change 
the destination of these pictures, as the dilapidated 
condition of the rooms in Charles Street will occupy 
some time to put in order, besides an outlay of 
money which may prove considerable, and fail in 
the desirable intent of enabling the publie and 
foreign visitors to form a just estimate of the beau- 
ties of those selected works of British Art. A 
greater consequence is attached to this considera- 
tion, as our own School will now be fairly brought 
into view for the opinion of European critics. 

If we do not enter at greater length into this | 


| encouragement, they may be under the 


topic, it is because we believe the room in question | 


is not finally determined upon, and we hope a 
better may yet be found 

be opera pecners Oe the 10th of Febru- 
ary C.W. Cope, .and W. Dyce, Esq. were elected 
members of the ‘Royal Acodeny : 
cannot fail to give very general satisfaction—to the 
public as well as to the profession. Mr. Cope is 
mainly indebted for his preferment to the distin- 

uished position he has occupied at Westminster 

all: as yet, perhaps, his painted works have not 
sustained the repute he obtained by his cartoon ; 
but he is known as an artist of high ; 
will be a valuable access 
Dyce also established his fame in Westminster 
Hall: he is now the “ Master of Ornament ” 
the School of Design, of which he was at one pe 


their election | 





t ability ; and he | sheltered, we may say, in the Merchants’-room at 
ion to the Academy. Mr. | Lloyd’s, on the right of the door on entering 


_in | suitable site ; but under any circumstances a worse 
riod | could not have been found 


There is some danger that the issue of | not been idle, but had prepared such a case aé 


this discussion may be the disruption of the Society. | would have astounded a jury, and, we verily 
The Committee, especially the Honorary Secretaries, believe, so completely opened the eyes 
| have to perform an arduous, laborious, and indeed, | lic, that schemes to get money in thi 


or the information 


where they might reasonably expect support and | supplied to us from many quarters, and the eager 


ainful | ness evinced to give us efficient aid, we are thank- 


necessity of consigning the task of conducting the | ful; but as we still cherish some faint hopes that 
Institution to hands without skill or experience ; | an honest English jury may examine into the 
under such circumstances we foresee its total ruin. | matter, for the present we say no more. 

Society oF PAINTERS In WATER-COLOURS.— | 


Messrs. Topham, Duncan, and D 

elected Associate Members of this § 
were, until about a month 
New Society of Painters in 


iety. They 
0, members of the 


mn have been | which threatened 


| 


ater-colours; but in | the other encouraging signs 
consequence of some differences they seceded from | are those which arise from its 


XHIBITION.—AIl the differences 
er to this society have been 
justed; and the Exhibition will LS at the 
ery, Hyde Park Corner, early in : among 

i and hopeful - 


THe FREE 


ition by 


that body, and have entered that of its rivals: they | Art-Union of London; the committee of which have 


was a matter pre-arranged, in order to augment 
the ranks of the older society, which, certainly, 


of late has found good reason to be jealous of the | society, 


attractive charms of the younger sister—charms 
which these secessions will considerably diminish. 
Thus, the one society will be strengthened, and the 
other weakened by the act, It would be by no 
means agreeable to go into this matter, nor indeed 
have we any right to do so; but it is only just to 
state that certain documents have been submitted 
to us, which exonerate these artists from all blame 
in the matter. The circumstance is much to be 
regretted; but we are assured—and have obtained 
proofs in corroboration of such assurance—that their 
resignation was determined upon before any thought 
had been entertained of their admission into the 
Old Society ; and that their honour is not in the 
slightest degree compromised by the transaction. 
Farther than this it is unn for us to state : 
the three artists are “‘ men of mark’’ and of honour ; 
and we shall rejoice that the public will not be de- 
prived of the pleasure and Gabuolies to be derived 
their labours. 

Tue Status or Husx1sson.—This statue by 
Gibson was exhibited, it | be remembered, at 
the Royal Academy, on its arrival in this coun 
from Rome. It was in for Liverpool, but it 
has not found an abiding place there. It is now 


. For 
a work of this class it may be difficult to find a 


that which it occu- 


| 


"were, we understand, elected unanimously ; but | expressed their intention to permit the prise 
there are some painful rumours afloat, which go | holders to select from its walls. 
the length of stating that this unanimous election | therefore, havi 


impediments, 
been removed, it becomes the 
duty and policy of such artists as cannot command 
advantageous “places” elsewhere te join this 
either as members or exhibitors. The 
room is well calculated for em > the locality 
is excellent—situated in the wealthiest and most 
——_- a of London—and for a 
artists should endeavour to try properly an experi- 
ment, the issue of which may be immensely bene- 
ficial. We have this month so many claims on our 
columns as to find it impossible to give to the sub- 
ject the space to which it is entitled : we shall be ina 
r condition to do so in our next; m a2 
we caution such artists as desire to ¢ 
the very excellent and not com- 
mittee by whom ita affaire aro condsctod, © Tt 
no time in making necessary ; 
otherwise, they must be excluded from its benefits. 
PoLyTEcHNiIcEXHIBITION : NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tynz.—An Exhibition of works of Art and speci. 
mens of British Manufactured Art will take plese,¢ 
Newcastle, earlyin May. The parties 
are gentlemen well known and hly 
Their plans have been well matured: some of —_ 
have visited the various man districts ; ane 
we a they have met with a4 much — 
ragement and success as to secure 
rare merit and deep interest. We believe 4 
particulars will be found elsewhere: at —, 
merely refer to them, reserving ourselves for far 
remarks next month, when the period for receiving 
contributions will be close at hand. 
Sarery Cuain Broocn.—A very ingenle® 
improvement on the shawl brooch has been 
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mitted to us. It is fabricated of silver raised in 
the mines of Devonshire; and has been issued of 
various patterns—some being very meritorious in 
design, some mere copies of the old Scottish 
brooches, Its peculiarity consists in the simple 
but ingenious manner in which it is fastened, so 
that the fastening cannot be “undone” by any 
accident. The mode is difficult to explain: a chain 
is drawn tight by a tassel (also of silver), which, | 
drooping, secures the brooch ; for, to be removed, | 
the chain must be again drawn tight: the point of 
the pin is protected by a sheath. In all respects, | 
this is a marked improvement, not only for its | 
utility, but its elegance ; and its interest is enhanced 
by the fact, that it is composed of the purest silver 
raised from British mines. The manufacturers are 
Messrs. Ellis and Son, of Exeter. 

ScHoots oF Art.—Since the pe ye ow of our 
recent notice of the London Schools of Art, that at 
184, Maddox Street, has been reconstituted by 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, as a school solely for acade- 
mical study. In this establishment, drawing, 
painting and sculptural modelling are taught, in 
courses assimilating to the arrangements of the 
ateliers of the French artists, who receive pupils ; 
and in respect of terms, we must say at a rate even 
below these; and in order to complete as far as 
possible the education that may be afforded here, it 
is contemplated to introduce the study of anatomy 
from the dissected subject. The nude model is 
set four times a week for three hours each time; 
the two remaining evenings are occupied in wn | 
from the antique, the room being admirably ligh 
and well supplied with excellent casts. 

Books AND PERIODICALS may now be sent by 

st, in open covers, by pre-paying, if not ex - 
ing one pound in weight, 6d. ; exceeding one pound, 
and not exceeding two, ls.; and for every addi- 
tional pound, an additional 6d. 

PRESENTATION PLATE TO LorD ELLENBO- 
rovuGH.—A truly regal service of plate has — 
been completed by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, (late 
Storr, Mortimer, and Hunt) of New Bond Street, 
as a tribute of respect and esteem to Lord Ellen- 
borough from his friends and admirers in India. 
The service, consisting of a grand centre-piece, two 
candelabra, four ice-pails, four dessert-stands, two 
ornaments for the ends of the table, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-two table plates with lotus borders; 
the entire weight of silver being seven thousan 
ounces, and the value 6000/.; constitutes in the 
whole the most magnificent subscription present- 
ation we have ever seen. The grand centre presents 
at the top two figures, Asia crowning Britannia, 
the pedestal of Indian architecture, with palm trees 
at the angles. On the panels are the Treaty of 
Nankin; the arms of Lord Ellenborough, and 
the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, as a mark of respect and esteem, by his 
friends and admirers in India.’’ On the base are 
seen a captive Affghan, a captive Chinese, and a Bri- 
tish sepoy, with the British lion between; in the 
long panels, views of Calcutta, Canton, and Cabul, 
the whole supported by recumbent elephants. The 
ornaments for the ends of the table rise from bases 
of Indian architecture, supported by Brahminie 
bulls ; one presents a personification of the G 
reclining under a cotton tree, grouped with a rhi- 
noceros, the other figure represents the Indus 
reclining under the plantain tree, and 
with a camel. The designs for the two candelabra 
show, each, on an appropriately ornamented base, 
three military figures, whence arises a branch for 
the lights, supported by entwined vine stems, the 
whole —s on recumbent camels, The ice-pails 
are formed of lotus leaves and flowers, supported by 
plantains and other Indian plants ; at the les of 
one aré a eager a ryot, and a Nautch girl, and 
at those of the other a zemindar, a Hindoo woman, 
and a bheestie, or male water-carrier. The 
tigns for these ee were made by Mr. F. 

oward, and modelled by Mr. Alfred Brown, with 
infinite ni and taste; indeed the 
of them that show anatomy, are worked out in 
the silver in a manner more masterly than any 

we haveever seen in that metal; and we may 
remark, that in the various textures—the elegant 
lightness of the foliage, the execution of the drape- 
ries, and high finish of the figures, (the whole 
being in frosted silver), this magnificent service of 
plate has never been surpassed. 

Nover LooxinG-G1ass.—Our attention has 
been direeted to a looking-glass of a highly 
nious construction, which enables any one hv 
it to have a full view of the back of his head, &c. 








le pos soe parallel ingly simple: rods of 
are to the upper portions of 
the glass p ome the handles; then, from the eentre 
of this at the top, a curved piece turns on a swivel 
to which piece a small oval glass is attached, and 
this, being brought round at an angle with the 
larger glass, affords a view of the back part of a 
standing between the two; in the same 
manner, but with far more truth than we find by 
taking one glass in the hand to observe our reflec- 
= in — any it leaves the hands at 
iberty for any pu that may be required. It 
is the leventlee of Mr. E. West, pot me be of 
infinite service to all who are engaged in the im- 
portant occupations connected with personal adorn- 
ment, the artistes of fashion, as well as to the 
thousands whose “ outward man”"’ is a matter of 
consideration. The apparatus may be easily fixed 
to any toilet glass of tolerable dimensions. It 
may be seen at Mr. Garbanati’s, 91a, Newman 
Street. 
Tue New Hovses or PaR.LiAMENT.—A |] 
and somewhat warm di ion on this subject too 
lace in the House of Commons on the 15th ult. 
r. Osborne having volunteered the ungracious 
task of leading the attack on all parties e 
in this undertaking: Royal Commissioners, archi- 
tects, builders, ventilators, artists, &c., would have 
been annihilated at ‘‘ one fell swoop ”’ by the hon. 
member, had not Lords Morpeth and Lincolu, Sir 
R. Inglis, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Milnes, &c., come to 
the rescue. There is, however, some consolation 
for those who were assailed by Mr. Osborne in the 
fact of his own admission that “ he is not a man of 
taste,’”’ a truth we certainly are not prepared to 
gainsay ; or rather it is one in which we cordially 
agree, considering what he is reported to have said 
on this occasion. The all excess of expenditure 
over the estimate was satisfactorily replied to by 
Lord Morpeth, who also laid the blame of what- 
ever delay had occurred on the House of Commons, 
committees of which had the entire control over 
the erection of the edifice. It is a miserable parsi- 
mony that would check the necessary outlay for a 
building destined to be the nation’s own, and 
which consequently ought to be one that not only 
our own generation, but the generations succeeding 
us, can point to with pride andadmiration. There 
are, however, some —- yon gl — utili- 
tarian materials, so eager for applause, so 
restless under newl vtech @ dignity, that they 
must be “‘ up and doing,”’ even if action be nothing 
more than a war of words. Surely in this country 
the position of an architect, engaged on a Foe 
national work, is not an enviable one. SirC. Wren, 
Mr. Nash, Mr. Wilkins, Sir J. Soane, had each to 
bear, during his lifetime, the reproofs of many bitter 
tongues; and now Mr. Barry is subjected to the 
same ordeal: but let him take courage ; his refined 
taste and consummate skill will hereafter secure 
him a conspicuous place in the annals of ler? | 
whom the genius of his country is consecrated. 
The most im nt of the debate was the 
following—a defence of the Fine Arts Commission 
by Sir Robert Peel :— 


I hear it said that English taste is not accustomed to 
those produc*ions which have appeared under its auspices. 
There are gentlemen who contempiated oil as fit 

for the Houses of Par PP ®ve 
consider that the works which have been are novel 
in this country ; and you find that those who are acquainted 
with fresco are at the success which has attended 
the efforts of our artists. At any rate, every exertion has 
been made by that commission to call out the latent talent 
of the country; and no man can see the exhibitions of suc- 
cessive years in Westminster Hall without ee 


any, whose powers were previously unknown, and who 
had not had the advantage of any connection with the 
Royal Academy, have shown a knowledge of Art for which 
the country was quite unprepared. In that respect the 
Oot enue Commision has accomplished one of the objects 
originally contemplated, it having been a matter for con- 
sideration whether the erection of the new Houses of Par- 
liament could not be rendered conducive to the promotion 
of Art. 


Wire Rore.—We have received from Messrs. 
Newall and Co., of Gateshead of this 
patented material, which 
cord, of various 4 

imitate silver, gold, or copper-colour. 
excellent substitute for the cord 

window-sash lines, hanging 


such purposes, 
, and of course far more ornamen 


common twist, which always looks shabby in a 
room decorated with works of Art. 


ae 
an er 
y flexible, of great 


than | tin wheel, inserted into 





“Fine Arts Company.”—A prospectus of a 
project, thus headed, took us by surprise. It pur- 
ports to require 25,000/. in 260 shares of 10/. each, 
with a view to “the publication and sale of En- 
grevings and Works of Art.”” The scheme will at 

rst appear visionary; but it may not be so consi- 
dered by those who reflect that all large under- 
takings in this country have been conducted upon 
this principle ; without it, indeed, we should have 
had no railroads. The plan is, therefore, legiti- 
mate; and it may unquestionably be so arranged 
as to forward the progress of Art. There is no 
doubt that it originates in a design to forward 

rivate interests; but it may, nevertheless, contri- 
ute to public good: further than this, we do not 
desire to say. Mr. Boys, the managing director 
(acting with six other di rs, whose names and 
addresses are given), has had large experience in 
the trade ; his leading purpose is, no doubt, to dis- 
e of his stock and obtain means to conduct 
usiness on a poe scale ; but he may at the same 
time issue such publications at such prices as will 
considerably aid the cause of the artist ; and if he 


procure partners instead of one or two, the 
public may be the gainers. While, therefore, we 
are not dis to advocate this scheme, without 


more “~_ and better information, we are by no 
means to decry it; its practicability is a 
matter which concerns those by whom it has been 
undertaken. 

Two opsects, which at least commend them- 
selves by their novelty, are lying on our table. 
One is an inkstand, called ‘‘ Pershouse’s Self-acting 
Diap' Inkstand ;’’ the other, ‘* Pershouse’s 
P tamp Affixer.”” The former has attached 
to the lid of the cup containing the ink, and beneath 
the hole through which the pen is dipped, a piece 
of caoutchouc or some other similar material ; this, 
on the pen being withdrawn, closes up again the 
opening, and preserves the ink air-tight, so that it 
is not liable to be dried up, or become thick. The 
‘“ Affixer” is a small cylindrical piece of metal, 
with a movable button at the top, which, being 
pressed down, forces out at the other end four sh .rp 
points upon the stamp already wetted on a sponge 
contained in the box ; the stamp may thus be taken 
up, transferred to the letter, and when the pressure 
is withdrawn from the button, the Affixer presents 
a flat surface of sufficient weight to cause the stamp 
to adhere. 

PRECOCITY OF GENIUS is not always indicative of 
future excellence; yet the biographies of great men 
frequently show their particular talents to have 
been developed at an early age. There is a fine, 
intelligent orphan boy, eight years of age, at the 
counter 439, in the Soho Bazaar, where he may be 
seen any afternoon, with a pair of scissors in his 
little hand, cutting out from paper, landscapes, 

of men and animals, trees, and an infinite 
variety of objects with inconceivable spirit and 
accuracy. He works with remarkable rapidity, 
and without any apparent preconceived idea of 
what he is about to form, his instrument running 
on, almost without intermission, from the beginning 
to the end of each subject. His name is Charles A, 
Barker, and visitors to that fashionable lounge 
will perform an act of kindness to a highly ingeni- 
ous little fellow who will take the trouble to notice 
his performances. We understand he possesses a 
notion of modelling; there may be here the 

of some future great sculptor, destined to 

ld high rank among the worthies of his country. 

Tue TRANSPARENT VENTILATOR, manufac- 
tured by Messrs, Jackson of Oxford Street, is a 
simple yet effective contrivance for introducing air 
without draught into an ment; as well as for 
curing that intolerable nuisance, a smoky chimney. 
It consists merely of a plain frame or box, which 
may be inserted into any window-sash ; on the outer 
side of this box, a glass rack is placed horizontally 
to admit air; w is also excluded, when neces- 

by means of a common of glass fixed 
, and made to move up and down by a pulley- 
line attached to the side of the window, as one 
would draw up or let down a Venetian blind. To 
queens of ioieutany habits, in the sick chamber, 
and indeed in every apartment of a dwelling-house, 
as well as in the pent-up factories, where scores 
and hundreds of whaaciatel —- —— 
the introduction of this ven must be in- 
valuable ; it is an admirable substitute for the old, 
noisy mode of introd air by means of the 
pane of glass; and, 
indeed, is far superior to any other method with 
which we are acquainted. 
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REVIEWS. 


nitisn Anoter’s Manvat. By T. C. 
a Esq. New Edition, revised and 
Enlarged. By E. Jesse, Esq. Published by 
H. G. Boun. 

The makers of fishing-tackle are beginning to be 
active, and the lovers of the gentle craft are ooking 
forward to southern breezes in April and May. 
This beautiful and useful book cannot be reviewed 
at a better time; it has given us a foretaste of en- 
joyment ; we have felt a soft wind come over our 
heated brow; heard the gentle ripple of an eddy 
full of promise; and already landed a trout in 
season upon the sloping bank of a fragrant meadow 
—panting after half an hour’splay. It is not only 
Wordsworth’s ‘“‘ Susan’’ who can shut eyes, ears, 
and heart upon the noisy and busy Strand—who 

can see 

o t volumes of r through Lothbury glide, 
Peay he flow on through the vale of Cheapeide.” 

We shall hope, ere the coming spring is far gone, 
to realise joys we have been indulging in fancy, 
taking with us this pleasant book as a guide, a 
stimulus, and a companion. To us it is associated 
with many pleasures; we have been beside the 
author while maki some of the sketches it 
contains; we hove, landed many a prize under 
his ken and by his counsel; and have been 
taught by his example, as well as by his precept, 
how to value a fair scene and to play a strong fish. 
Mr. Hofland was a good artist and a good angler; 
and his book, although by no means as extensive 
as he originally designed it to be, is full of valuable 
information and useful axioms, derived from long 
raetical experience by the side of nearly all the 
vest rivers of England. In this edition, with 
all he wrote and pictured, we have many im- 
portant additions, The engravings, both on steel and 
wood, are very numerous; while the added matter 
by Mr. Jesse ie exceedingly pleasant and profitable. 


Tue Mrractes or Our Lorp. Illuminated by 
H. Nort Humrpureys. Published by Lone- 
MAN & Co. 

This is an elaborate attempt to imitate the richly 

illuminated books of the fifteenth century, by 

means of chromo-lithography. Thirteen distinct 
printings have been employed to produce the 
effect, in the more important pages, and consider- 
ing the extreme difficulty of registering the suc- 
cessive printings one over the other, the result is 
absolutely astonishing ; in some of the figures, the 

St. Matthias for instance, or the St. John, the 

most careful pencilling by hand could scarcely 

have done more in this style of Art. 

The interlaced borderings which form themselves 
inte niches, for the reception of a serics of figures 
of the apostles, after the old masters, are extremely 
rich and varied: and, what is still better, are of 
entirely original design; and show what can be 
achieved by studying the works of the old illu- 
minators, without servilely copying them. This 
richly illuminated volume is con the pencil of 
Mr. Noel Humphreys, whose last year’s volume 
(The Parables of our Lord) in pooh er style, per- 
haps equally rich, we noticed in terms of high 
approval. To this admirable artist we are indebted 
for the advance this interesting Art has made of 
late years, and its increased and increasing popu- 
larity; but we owe much also to the spirit and 
enterprise of the publishers, who, in issuing such 
costly works, must look more to fame than to pro- 
fit. It is nota little singular that while printing 
in its early and rude state, was a death-blow to the 
Art of illumination, recent improvements in print- 
ing appear likely to be the means of restoring it. 


Tue Picrortat Book or Battaps: Trapi- 
TIONAL AND Romantic. With Introductory 
Notices. 2 vols, Edited by J. S. Moone, 
Esq. Published by Henry Wasnpovurne. 

A more extensive, but by no means so choice a col- 

lection as that which Mr. 8S. C. Hall edited some five 

years ago: these volumes indeed cannot pretend to 
compete with the “‘ Book of British Ballads,” the 
illustrations to which were, for the most part, 
rare and beautiful works of Art—such as have not 
been surpassed in wood engraving. This successor 
occupies a wider field ; embracing a large number of 
modern compositions as well as nearly all which 
Percy gathered, several of the best of Evans’ collec- 
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tion, some of Ritson’s, and a — proportion of those 
to be found in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
mingled with others—results of the researches of 
the Percy Society. Mr. Moore has performed his 
task with skill and industry: he has stated some 
new facts in his prefatory remarks ; and appears to 
have entered fully and with ardour into his subject 
—a subject of exceeding interest, the study of which 
cannot fail to give delight. We are not favoured 
with the names of the — Me — a 
the designs—a grievous and culpable oversight ; 
some of thom are decidedly good, and very few 
of them inferior. Taken altogether as a cheap 
collection of the rich treasures of Ballad lore, 
the volumes deserve a warm recommendation : 
to the general reader they may supply a high 
treat; while the artist will find them full of 
valuable themes. The work is, indeed, an acqui- 
sition of no ordinary importance, for there is no 
other collection that contains so great a variety of 
‘‘ fine things.’”’ There are some ballads that might 
have been omitted: parodies should never have 
had places here: and there are a few collections 
which the editor has unwisely or unfortunately 
overlooked. We feel it would not be difficult for 
him to form a third volume, quite as good as the 
two for which we give him thanks. 


Tue Picrortat Girt-Boox: Lays AND LITHO- 
GRAPHS. The Lithography by F. ScHEenck. 
Published by Menzrzs, Edinburgh. 


This beautiful volume contains some thirty poems, 
the compositions of David Bedder ; they are grace- 
ful and eloquent, and not unfrequently original 
and powerful. We refer to it rather as a work of 
Art, the production of a provincial press—if it be 
not disrespectful so to speak of the Scottish metro- 
polis, where Art, in all its departments, has found 
a worthy home; where the painter, the sculptor, 
and the architect have been achieving “ great 
things,’ and where it appears the comparatively 
subordinate art of printing is also able to flourish. 
The work contains examples of lithography and 
chromo-lithography, quite equal in merit to any 
that have been produced in London. The title- 
page is a most elegant design, the chief feature of 
which is the thistle; it is executed in chrono-litho- 
graphy, and is an admirable specimen of skill and 
judgment. The other prints, of which there are 
many, are of varied character—landscapes, por- 
traits, scroll-work in combination with figures, 
outlined groups, busts, &c. Among these, the 
most striking print is a fanciful portrait of Shak- 
speare, perhaps as perfect a specimen of lithography 
as we have yet issued in this country. The object 
of the lithographer, who is also it would appear 
the printer, is so to vary the contents as to give 
examples of the several styles of lithography, with 
a view, we may presume, to act as an advertise- 
ment for him in his art. The book cannot fail to 
promote his object extensively : it would be diffi- 
cult to have lithography, in any of its branches, 
better done in any country in Europe; and we 
rejoice to find that the drtists, lovers of Art, and 
the public of Edinburgh, have so valuable and 
important an auxiliary close at hand. 


ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES ON THE CONTINENT. 
Drawn and Etched by Georce Trverirr, 
Architect. Published by Masters. 


The treasures of Medieval Art are still untold. 
Numerous as are the works illustrating them, eve 
capable observer may still find subjects for his 
pencil and his pen, full of beauty, and unknown. 
Collections of such memoranda are of the greatest 
service to the modern architect, serving, as they do, 
to onegest fresh ideas and new combinations. 

n the continent especially, although the larger 
churches and buildings are Yolerably well known, 
a wide and important field remains unworked. 

_The volume before us, which contains sixty 
different subjects, drawn on the spot, and etched by 
the author, consists chiefly of details, and includes 
many very curious spires, mostly covered with 
slate, which have been little examined by English 
antiquaries; also several interesting speci of 
iron-work, examples of wood-work, and a few 
grave-crosses, 

Mr. Truefitt shows himself a thoro 
the pencil, and has uced a work of very consi- 
derable merit, which we have no hesitation in re- 
commending to such of our readers as are interested 
in the matter which it illustrates. 


h master of 





Tue PEASANT AND HIS LANDLORD the 
Baroness KNoRRING. Translated by 
Howirtr. Published by Ricuarp Bentigy 

We owe the accompli translator a debt of 

gratitude for the perseverance she has in 

introducing another Northern author of distinetion 
to our literature. Historians and travellers 
valuable contributors to the great book of —— 
ledge, but a faithful picture of domestic life em 
rarely be obtained, except from the of such 
writers as Miss Bremer and the author of “the 
ng Ae and his Landlord. 
rs. Howitt, in the preface which introduces 
the Baroness Knorri to our notice, says, “that 
in her own om stands side by side with 
we ae of - e Home,’ and ‘ Nei 
urs,’ and is well worthy to take her beside 

Frederika Bremer and Mens Christian Anda 
We quite agree with Mrs. Howitt, and think the 
Baroness has some attributes of higher class than 
either of the others. Miss Bremer is more tender 
more delicate, more feminine, in her delineations 
than Madame Knorring; and Hans Andersen, so 
buoyant, so gay, so imaginative, has less of 
in his writings than either of the “ northern 
we have mentioned—he is always ing in 
detail, but rarely satisfactory in pod rma 
Baroness K norring is stern, and steady, and straight. 
forward, in the working of her fine story. There 
are expressions and some “ bits ’’ of scenes that we 
would were altered or blotted out; but even they 
are stamped with the value of truth, as delineati 
the character of the full-hearted but coarse peasant. 
Despite all we have read by Miss Bremer, these 
volumes even the power, if not the charm, of 
novelty; but we entreat the reader earnestly not 
to halt by the way, as at one time we were half 
inclined to do, finding the earlier scenes tedious 
from their minuteness, but to go on until about 
the middle of the second volume, when the strength 
and justice of the story, its faithful truth and fearful 
retribution, stand bravely forward—giving a lesson 
never to be fo m, and which every parent 
should ponder over before tempting a child to 
enter into an unloved wedlock for the sake of 
worldly advantage. It is no maudlin lesson, with 
a tag of morality as a text, but a ificent fresco 
from the lif the characters (and some of them 
are as di ing and almost as great as Caliban), 
are well placed upon the canvas, and true to their 
colours from first to last. The peasant “ Gunnur” 
is a sample of the highest and purest nature. 

Nothing that “ Mother Ingrid” says or does 
could be done by any other than the deep-hearted, 
gentle, silent, yet ambitious parent of Gunnur, and 
the spotted “Lena” is so dark a reality, that, 
woman and handsome though she be, is s0 
unpleasant to think upon, that it is like escaping 
from the gloom of a cavern to turn to her bright- 
haired rh pure-minded sister, ‘‘ Elin,” a self-con- 
queror where conquest is most difficult, and where 
it could never be achieved but by a power given 
from above. We are glad to have a ition 80 
free from the contaminating apologies for vice and 
maudlin sentiment of Sue-ism and Soulie-ism and 
Sand-ism, as this Swedish story. The Baroness 
Knorring delineates the faults and vices of the 
national character, because they are necessary to 
the development of her object ; not like the French 
novelists we have named, who revel in the sin! 
Rolain faith is the power by which the 
Swedish lady shows that sin can be repelled, 
she bears the holiest testimony to the sac re 
and sanctity of the marriage vow, which it 4 
pleasure of the French school to consider as & i. 
stone round the neck of a perpetually shifting 
clination. 

We do not recommend these velemeste Oo 
because we would preserve the maiden A 
less of even the knowledge of vice; we would, 4 
long as ible, preserve the snow without 
shadow ; but all who seek to learn the 
of the Norse country, or to compare the works 
of Nature, under the varied operations of mind 
circumstances in another land, with our own 


influences,—those who feel ——s of — 


and desire that the young shoul 
as the stars of heaven, and 
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eng by many who struggle with their big 3 
will take deep interest in these pages. sar-orcy 
translation is beautifully ren ; whatever all 
lady does is well done, and when we consider 
she does, this is no small praise. 
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